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and it will take care of you 


DO YOU carry out your duties as a good trade unionist? To be a good 
trade unionist one must be a good citizen—and a good citizen does not 
neglect his obligations. Now is the time to resolve to do your share to 
insure that your union will always be the kind of union you want it to be. 
Take a genuine interest in your organization’s affairs. Study its prob- 
lems. Bring new members into the fold. And attend meetings regu- 
larly. It is impossible to overemphasize the importance of consistent 
attendance at local union meetings. It’s at the meetings that you get 
your chance to take part in shaping the policies of your union. Almost 
all of us want our unions to be effective, clean, thoroughly democratic 
and deserving of the respect of the community. It’s up to us—and no one 
else—to make sure that our unions always have those qualities. And that 
means that each one of us has an inescapable duty to turn out for meet- 
ings. Your union will be what you want it to be—if you do your part. 
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Germany 


Now as to the different proposals of the 
Soviets and ourselves respecting Germany and 
Europe, we think it is just an exercise in 
futility to try to demilitarize, neutralize and 
completely disarm a people as strong, as im- 
portant and virile as is the German people. 

On the other hand, that being the general 
tenor of the Russian proposals, we oppose to 
that concept this one: that we would say we 
don’t believe in the rearming of Germany 
in the sense that Hitler tried to rearm it. 

We would like to see Germany so intertwine 
itself with other European nations in_ its 
economy and its thinking and its defense exer- 
cises that it doesn’t have to do this. It is part 
of a community. 

Now this has been started so far as the West 
is concerned in the Euratom, the Coal-Steel 
Community and the Free Market, that kind of 
thing. And we think it’s a very great de- 
velopment for the benefit and strength of 
Western Europe, because the rest of Europe 
at this point, of course, cannot get in. 

But it’s also a development that almost 
proves they cannot be aggressive. They 
couldn’t move except with the consent of a 
whole bevy of nations. How can you make a 
surprise aggressive move in such a way? It 
must be, as far as military is concerned, a 
defensive sort of organization. 

But if we handle the thing separately and 
| am talking here I mean separately from all 
the West, | mean from France, from Belgium, 
Holland, Italy and so on, we must remember 
this: This people cannot live in isolation. 
And the great movements toward integration 
in Europe that have now taken place | think 
are proof that the West Germans at least 
and I would personally believe all the Ger- 
man people want to live in peace, and we 
should be quite ready to make any assurances, 
make any material moves that would assure 
Russia that there is no danger from this people. 

And they should not in our opinion insist 
upon really making them a sort of a vacuum 
in both the security world, the economic and 
political world. They shouldn't do it because 
it just won't work, in my opinion. 

President Eisenhower. 
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REPLY TO TRUD 


RUD, the central organ of the 

Soviet “trade union” federation, 

has recently answered my arti- 
cle, “American and Soviet Economy 
—Contrast and Comparison,” which 
was published in this magazine several 
months ago. Trud’s reply, issued as a 
special supplement, seeks to refute my 
evaluation of Soviet economic prog- 
ress and what it has actually meant to 
date for the working people and the 
peasantry of the U.S.S.R. 

From the tone and substance of 
Trud’s remarks, it seems that the 
Kremlin rulers have been quite irked 
by the contrast which I drew between 
the American and Soviet economies. 
Thus, in its attempted refutation, Trud 
poasts: 

“Our Soviet industry is developing 
at a pace so fast that it is inaccessi- 
ble to capitalist countries. A strong 
and healthy man will always overtake 
a sickly old man, however far ahead 
the latter may be. So will our Soviet 
economy certainly overtake Ameri- 
can economy.” 

Bombastic bragging cannot make 
up for defects and imbalance in 
Soviet planning. Time and again, 
whoever happened to be the top 
Soviet boss has made unfounded 
claims of economic successes, only 
to have his successor expose and dis- 
avow him a a purveyor of falsehoods. 

For example, in his address to the 
plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party 
last December 15, Nikita Khrushchev 
admitted that his former intimate 
friend and leader, his predecessor as 
party general secretary, Malenkov, 
“deceived the Communist Party and 
the Soviet people when he told the 
Nineteenth Party Congress (1952) 
that the grain harvest in the country 
had reached 8,000,000,000 poods*— 
whereas, it actually had been less than 
6,000,000,000.” 

At the closing session of the Su- 
preme Soviet in August, 1953, Malen- 
kov, in his report (for which Khrush- 
chev and all the others in the Kremlin 
ruling clique voted), boasted before 
the entire world that “our country is 


* One pood is the equivalent of 36.1 pounds. 
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assured of grain.” But six months 
later Russia was in the throes of a 
grain crisis. Obviously, in the Soviet 
“paradise” not only do figures lie 
but lies also do figure. 

Khrushchev, in his aforementioned 
report, confessed to the serious im- 
balance of Soviet planned economy. 
He admitted that by 1953 “Soviet 
industry had * * * made consider- 
able headway, while agriculture was 
suffering from a number of major 
shortcomings. This gave rise to a 
certain disharmony between indus- 
trial and agricultural development, 
between the state’s real requirements 
in grain and other products and their 
actual production.” 


HE facts of life are stronger than 

the fancies of the most fanatical 
Communists. The fact is that the 
Kremlin was forced to abandon the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan which the 
Twentieth Soviet Party Congress, un- 
der the leadership of Khrushchev, 
had adopted unanimously. To hide 
this abandonment and retreat, the 
Kremlin’s new so-called Seven-Year 
Plan now speaks only of “control 
figures for the development of the 
national economy for 1959-1965.” 

The maximum projected increase 
in industrial production is 8.6 per 
cent a year for 1959-1965. In 1959 
the Soviet gross industrial output is 
scheduled to rise 7.7 per cent. This 
is a slower rate than the 13.1 per 
cent claimed for the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan (1951-1955) or the 10.1 per 
cent which had been envisaged in the 
abandoned Sixth Five-Year Plan. 

How much the Soviet rate of in- 
crease has been slowing down can be 
seen from the “Official Soviet Index 
of the Annual Increases of Gross 
Value of Output.” For 1948 it was 
26 per cent; in 1950 it was 23 per 
cent; in 1951 it was 16 per cent; in 
1956 it fell to 11 per cent; in 1957 
it was 10 per cent. (Pravda, Janu- 
ary 27, 1958.) 

Thus, the rate of growth in 1957 
was 60 per cent less than in the early 
postwar years when Russia was re- 
building its war-ruined economy. 


In recognizing the great expansion 
of Soviet industry, it would be false 
to conclude, as Trud has, that such 
a rate of expansion has not been 
equaled in non-Communist countries. 

Alex Nove, of the University of 
London, has pointed out that “both 
France and Germany have been aver- 
aging more than this (8.6 per cent 
annual increase) in the past decade.” 
(Manchester Guardian Weekly, De- 
cember 4, 1958.) 

Professor Gregory Grossman, of the 
University of California, has cited the 
fact that: 

“Over even somewhat longer pe- 
riods, South Africa (1911 - 1940) 
averaged 9 or more per cent and 
Japan (1910-1937) 8.5 per cent per 
year. Over shorter spans of time, 
Sweden equaled and (significantly) 
Russia herself approached the long- 
term Soviet rate in the late Eighties 
and the Nineties of the last century.” 
(Soviet Survey, October - December, 
1958, Page 17.) 

Yet Trud persists in boasting: 

“A comparison between the pace 
of economic development of the 
Soviet Union and the U.S.A. fully 
warrants our saying that in fifteen 
years we shall overtake America and 
even leave it behind in the produc- 
tion of many key industrial items.” 

This is merely echoing one of the 
many Khrushchev prophecies. But 
let the U.N. Yearbook for 1957 give 
us some instructive comparisons—in 
figures, not percentages. Between 
1937 and 1956, the United States 
increased its crude steel production 
by 53,142,000 metric tons. During 
the same period the Soviet increase 
was 30,860,000 metric tons. 

According to the December report 
of the Central Statistical Board of 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, 
Soviet steel productive capacity and 
total production for 1958 were esti- 
mated at nearly 55,000,000 tons. 
During this largely recession year 
the United States produced 86,167, 
000 tons of steel, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 
What is most significant is that in 
1958, a “poor” year, the United 
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States increased its annual capacity 
to produce steel by nearly 5 per cent 
—from 140,742,570 to 147,633,670 
tons. 

Lenin and the succeeding Soviet 
rulers have put the expansion of elec- 
tricity-generating capacity in the fore- 
ground of their economic tasks. From 
1950 to 1956—a period of frantic 
Soviet heavy-industry expansion—the 
U.S.S.R. increased its installed elec- 
trical energy capacity by 23,186,000 
kilowatts. During this period our 
country raised its electrical energy 
capacity by 54,408,000 kilowatts. 

During these years the production 
of electrical energy in the United 
States increased by 295,296,000,000 
KWH and in the Soviet Union by 
100,774,000,000 KWH. Our present 
total production is 683,970,000,000 
KWH. The Soviet total is 192,000,- 
000,000 KWH. 

Even if the Kremlin fulfills all its 
plans in the next seven years, it will 
increase its capacity by 58,000,000 
to 60,000,000 kilowatts and attain a 
maximum electrical power output of 
500,000,000,000 to 520,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours. Thus, even by 1965 
the U.S.S.R. will be well below the 
present American level. The projected 
Soviet goal for 1965 is only 73 per 
cent of the 1957 output of electricity 
in the U.S, 

During the last five years the Amer- 
ican rate of increase in electrical out- 
put has been higher than that of the 
Soviet. Furthermore, there are signs 
that the Kremlin cannot maintain its 
present rates of increase in the pro- 
duction of electricity. Khrushchev re- 
cently indicated that Moscow was 
considering the abandonment for ten 
years of some of its plans for the con- 
struction of huge hydroelectric sta- 
tions (Krasnoyarsk). 

Let us now turn to coal. From 
1937 to 1956 the United States in- 
creased its total coal production by 
28,539,000 metric tons, while the 
Soviet increase amounted to 193,822,- 
000 metric tons. Our present coal 
production totals 476,842,000 metric 
tons; that of the Soviet Union is 303,- 
700,000. 

These figures do not mean that 
American industrial development is 
lagging and that the Soviets are over- 
taking us. We must consider here an 
important phase of technological 
progress. In 1955 coal provided the 
U.S.S.R. with about 70 per cent of 
all its energy. In contrast, during 
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1955 coal constituted only 33 per cent 
of the energy sources used in the 
United States. 

In our country much greater prog- 
ress has been made in utilizing oil 
and natural gas as sources of energy. 
With American progress in industrial 
modernization, coal is declining in 
importance for our economy. 

The continued greater dependence 
on coal as a source of energy in the 
U.S.S.R. is reflected in the figures we 
have cited. These figures attest to the 
backwardness of the Soviet economy 
in comparison with the American 
economy in a very vital respect. 

On the basis of official Soviet sta- 
tistics, it can be shown that the trend 
is not different in the production of 
oil, cement, textiles and meat. 
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In all his talk about the Soviet 
economy catching up with and over- 
taking American industrial produc- 
tion, Nikita Khrushchev has been em- 
phasizing that Russia’s rate of out- 
put increase in coal and steel is 
greater than America’s. But the 
“omniscient” Khrushchev must know 
that, as a result of the developing sec- 
ond industrial revolution (automa- 
tion), coal and steel, while still very 
important, are no longer as decisive 
in the economy of highly developed 
countries. 

Light metals, plastics, chemicals, 
oils and natural gas are assuming 
increasing significance because of 
progress in electronics and automa- 
tion. In these fields the Soviet Union 
is backward in comparison with the 


United States, which continues to be 
the world’s pacesetter. Here we have 
another reason why Khrushchev is 
so eager to have American corpora- 
tions export to the U.S.S.R. entire 
chemical and plastic plants—and tech- 
nicians to teach the Russians what 
we already know. Moreover, the 
Soviet Union still suffers from an 
acute shortage of highly skilled work- 
ers, without whom there can be no 
automation. 

When Joseph Stalin launched his 
plan for speedy gigantic industriali- 
zation, it was clear that it could be 
carried out only through ruthless ex- 
ploitation of the workers and at the 
heaviest human cost for the rural 
population. However, there were 
limits here, as shown in the shortage 
of capital and manpower by the time 
of the Third Five-Year Plan (1938. 
1940). 

The postwar Five-Year Plans were 
made possible only through plunder- 
ing the resources and manpower of 
the annexed territories and satellites. 
But then came the stormy Polish 
events and the Hungarian revolt in 
1956. The deep- going discontent 
among the satellites forced Moscow 
to resort to less naked and more in- 
direct, but none the less intense, forms 
of economic plunder and control. 


Simultaneously, the Kremlin was 
faced with a critical dearth of Soviet 
manpower as a result of the low birth 
rate during the terrible purges in the 
Thirties and in the war years, heavy 
war casualties and high mortality 
among the slave laborers in the con- 
centration camps. The combination 
of these factors meant very serious 
trouble for the Sixth Five-Year Plan, 
which had to be scrapped. 

This critical turn had more serious 
implications for Soviet economic 
plans and their targets than the recent 
recession in our country had for 
American economic development. 

The Kremlin rulers soon launched 
a terrific propaganda barrage about 
“great Soviet economic successes” in 
order to hide their difficulties. Khru- 
shchev made desperate efforts to 
overcome the bottlenecks. He re- 
sorted to sweeping industrial reorgan- 
ization in order to eliminate red tape, 
paralyzing bureaucracy and wasteful- 
ness which are inherent in the total- 
itarian centralized economic system 
of the U.S.S.R. 

To overcome the shortage of indus- 
trial manpower and the deficiencies 
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of Soviet agriculture, Khrushchev had 
the Kremlin adopt a sweeping policy 
of ordering the youth into the fac- 
tories and to distant farmlands. This 
policy is, in effect, a reversion to 
child labor in the U.S.S.R. at a time 
when the trend in the so-called cap- 
italist countries is away from it and 
is for keeping the youth longer in 
school. 


H1Is backward trend is confirmed 
Thy “Theses of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Komsomol (Communist 
Youth Federation)” for the occasion 
of its fortieth anniversary on Octo- 
ber 29 of last year. Here we have 
a clear revelation of the current 
Kremlin policy to use juveniles—boys 
and girls—for work in the coal fields 
and similar occupations. We read: 

“One of the most important tasks 
of Soviet youth in this struggle con- 
sists in the further active participa- 
tion of juveniles in the construction 
of large industrial plants, power sta- 
tions, coal pits and ore mines in the 
East, in Siberia, in the North of the 
country and in the Donetz Basin. *** 

“The Komsomol organizations 
must guarantee that no youth brigade 
reaps less than 400 double hundred- 
weight (about 40 tons) per hectare 
(2.47 acres) of green fodder from 
maize. By the year 1962 there must 
be laid out at least 500,000 hectares 
of gardens and vineyards to be used 
on a cooperative basis, as well as 
200,000 hectares of forest belts.” 
(Komsomolskaya Pravda, October 
9, 1958.) 

The above “Theses” also provide 
the “ideological” justification for 
such massive recourse to child labor 
by a state which boasts that it is the 
most advanced in the world. 

We are told by the “Theses” that 
“communism is a social order in 
which work constitutes the most vital 
requirement of man.” 

Admitting opposition to his plan, 
Khrushchev declared as follows in his 
recent memorandum on education: 

“It will be necessary to break the 
bureaucratic red tape which prevents 
the employment of adolescents in our 
economy and to instruct GOSPLAN 
to draw up a long-term plan for the 
employment of adolescents who will 
leave the eight-year school.” (Prav- 
da, September 21, 1958.) 

However, Khrushchev is not rely- 
ing on “ideological” weapons alone. 


He has appointed Nikolaivich Shelye- 
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pin, former Communist youth leader, 
to replace General Ivan Serov as chief 
of the dreaded Soviet Security Organ- 
ization. 

Khrushchev means business in his 
massive child labor drive. 

Trud repeatedly asserts that the 
American economy is “gravely sick 
and its disease is chronic” and that 
‘a most serious crisis is again de- 
veloping in America. Trud refuses 
to admit that economic recovery has 
been quite rapid and that the reces- 
sion in the United States is almost 
over. Personal income in November 
of last year reached a new high of 
$360,000,000,000 per year. This was 
an increase of $14,000,000,000 from 
the recession low in February of 1958 
and $8,000,000,000 over the previous 
high of August of 1957. Industrial 
production has recovered about two- 
thirds of the drop experienced during 
the recession, although there is still 
considerable unemployment in our 
country. Productivity is now increas- 
ing at a rapid rate—perhaps as much 
as 6 per cent a year. 

Our trade unions 
have continued to ob- 
tain substantial wage 
advances, while prices 
have remained relative- 
ly stable. For the first 
holf of 1958 almost 55 
per cent of the wage ad- 
justments provided an 
hourly increase of ten 
cents or more. More 
than one-fourth of the hourly wage in- 
creases were thirteen cents or more. 
Real wages are showing very signifi- 
cant increases. This means a contin- 
uously rising American standard of 
living. 

For years it has been a favorite 
pastime of Soviet leaders and their 
Communist followers outside the Iron 
Curtain to prophesy the doom of 
American economy. But even T'rud 
is now compelled to admit that “the 
end” is not yet in sight. And why? 
Said Trud: 

“American economy is primed by 
intensifying the arms drive, by in- 
creasing military orders.” 

This is simply not true. The De- 
partment of Commerce and the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers have studied 
this question thoroughly and author- 
itatively. The United States in 1958 
was actually spending less of its gross 
national product for national security 
than in previous years. Such expend- 





itures have fallen from 14 per cent in 
1952 to 11 per cent in 1954 and to 10 
per cent in 1957 and 1958. On the 
other hand, during these years in par- 
ticular the U.S.S.R. military budget 
has been rising—absorbing about 25 
per cent of the Soviet gross national 
production. The Kremlin rulers con- 
tinue to give top priority to arms pro- 
duction. 

Trud “laments” that “more than 
108,000,000 Americans” do not earn 
even the subsistence minimum as cal- 
culated by the Heller Committee of 
the University of California. What 
are the facts? Actually, the Heller 
budget is not a subsistence budget but 
a rather good standard of living bud- 
get for American families. This 
“subsistence minimum” of American 
families includes such items as a daily 
egg, two and a half quarts of milk for 
each member of the family, plus the 
normal meat and vegetables. It also 
includes a washing machine, an auto- 
mobile, a refrigerator, movies every 
other week, etc. 

Not even Trud should have com- 
pared the housing 
shortage in the United 
States with the dread- 
ful dearth of decent 
and adequate housing 
in the Soviet Union. In 
the United States more 
than 60 per cent of the 
homes are owned by 
the people who live in 
them. In our country 
over 90 per cent of the homes do not 
have more than one person to a room. 

The Moscow government has yet 
to produce statistics depicting the true 
state of Soviet housing. Yet even 
from its own admissions and gen- 
eralities about the present Soviet 
housing situation and boasts about 
the future, the world can see one of 
the most shameful consequences of the 
Communist dictatorship. 

We would like to see all mankind 
enjoying freedom and well-being. We 
of American labor would like to see 
the Soviet workers become free and 
strong and struggle militantly for 
wages as high as we have in the 
United States. 

We would like to see the Soviet 
workers attain a purchasing power to 
have, as we have in the United States, 
more than 38,000,000 homes with 
television sets, more than 41,000,000 
homes with washing machines, more 
than 45,- (Continued on Page 25) 
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By ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


AM frequently asked why I op- 

pose laws which certain groups 

are trying to enact in our states 
under such slogans as “right to work,” 
“voluntary unionism” and the like. 

I am glad to give my views be- 
cause much confusion as to the wis- 
dom of this legislation has resulted 
from misrepresentations by its spon- 
sors. 

I feel that if I can help clear away 
the fog, I will have performed a use- 
ful service to my fellow Americans. 

If our nation is to meet the needs 
of today and continue to go forward, 
all of us must be able to distinguish 
that which. is good for the general 
welfare from that which is bad. I 
consider “right to work” laws to be 
bad for the individual states and bad 
for the nation. 

They are bad not just for working 
people but for employers as well, 
many of whom shortsightedly sup- 
port this legislation. 

Such laws would impose grave in- 
justices on all working people. But 
employers would suffer, too, for the 
end result would be not only lower 
wages but a shrinking national econ- 
omy and a drying up of purchasing 
power for America’s mass production 
economy. 

This would mean that our farmers 
also would be hurt. Everybody would 
be harmed in one way or another. 

Most people realize we are a na- 
tion of workers and that whatever 
is harmful to the majority of our cit- 
izens is hurtful to the whole nation. 
It follows, then, that every man and 
woman who is dependent upon a job 
for his livelihood should understand 
the time-bomb that is concealed in 
these laws under plausible-sounding 
but untruthful slogans and labels. 

The labels “right to work,” “vol- 
untary unionism,” “voluntary union 
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membership” and the like are mis- 
nomers, of course. 

They are the sugar-coating to make 
palatable the bitter pill of the real 
intent of the laws which, I am afraid, 
most people do not take the time to 
read. 

The “right to work” label is an 
implied promise that the legislation 
does not carry out. Such laws do not 
guarantee anyone a job or even the 
right to have a job. 

The “voluntary union member- 
ship” slogan is another deceptive dis- 
tortion to divert attention from the 
fact that this legislation makes legal 
a compulsory open shop, destroying 
the right of employers and employes 
to agree mutually on a union shop at 
the collective bargaining table. 

This right is, of course, a key pro- 
vision of the federal Taft-Hartley Act. 
Therefore, the agitation to enact state 
“right to work” laws is a highly sus- 
pect maneuver to override and nulli- 
fy federal law. 

As simply as I can say it, I am op- 
posed to “right to work” legislation 
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because it does nothing for working 
people, but instead gives employers 
the right to exploit labor. 

Not only does it do nothing for 
working people, but it robs them of 
the gains they have made over more 
than a half century of bitter struggle 
for betterment. 

These rights to a fair return for 
their labor and skills, to decent work- 
ing hours and reasonable job secur- 
ity were first recognized nationally, 
and became federal labor policy, in 
the presidential administration of my 
late husband. 

I believe the Wagner Labor Act 
of 1936 was, in its way, as important 
a contribution to human progress as 
the Magna Carta and our own Bill 
of Rights were to our forebears. 

I cannot bring myself to believe 
that anyone in his right mind would 
seriously advocate abolition of the 
freedoms brought into being by those 
documents. 

Nor can I believe that the majority 
of our people will permit a backward 
step through “right to work” laws to- 
ward the grinding toil and impover- 
ishment that were the workers’ lot in 
the past century. 


I AM glad that my faith in the wis- 
dom of our people was borne out 
in the November election. As we all 
know, five out of six states where 
“right to work” was an issue voted 
overwhelmingly against it. 

I thought Senator Lyndon Johnson 
expressed it very well when he said 
the election outcome showed Ameri- 
cans “will not veto the Twentieth 
Century.” 

The election result has taught the 
“right to work” sponsors at least one 
lesson. In New Mexico, since the elec- 
tion, they have changed their name 
from “Citizens’ Right to Work Com- 
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mittee” to “Educational Committee 
for Voluntary Union Membership.” 
But I do not believe this new slogan 
will deceive our citizens any more 
than did the “right to work” label. 

As I have said, our federal laws 
clearly state workers have a right.to 
a voice in determining what shall be 
fair pay for their labor and skills. 
These laws provide that a majority 
of workers in a plant may select a 
trade union of their choice to rep- 
resent them in collective bargaining 
with management. 

This certainly seems a fair arrange- 
ment to me. The workers gain 
strength by sticking together which 
they otherwise would not have. The 
union provides them with a voice 
through which to present their side. 


B" suppose workers had no un- 
ions to represent them. Each em- 
ploye would have to make his own ar- 
rangement with his employer. What 
chance would one worker have in an 
argument with management over a 
pay raise or better working condi- 
tions? 

And if the employer decided he 
could hire two young workers for 
the wage he was paying an older, 
more experienced hand, what could 
the older worker do about it without 
the collective strength of a union to 
protect his rights? 

The federal labor-management act 
also provides for reasonable union 
security. If a majority of workers 
decide there should be a union se- 
curity clause, and this is agreed to 
by management, then it becomes a 
part of the contract and a “condition 
of employment.” 

A worker does not have to be a 
member of the union to get a job. 
But he is expected to become a mem- 
ber of the union after a period of 
thirty to sixty days. 

This gives the union fair and rea- 
sonable security to carry out its 
responsibilities with the employer 
which arise because under the Taft- 
Hartley Act the union must by law 
represent all employes in the plant. 


It would not be fair to the majority 
of workers, who have chosen a union 
to represent them and pay dues to 
support the continuing costs of union 
organization, to have to pay for ob- 
taining a wage increase, or to pre- 
vent a wage cut, for a few workers 
who might try to get these benefits 
free. 
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A union requires mem- 
bership of all in the piant, 
too, to prevent watering 
down of its strength 
through normal turnover 
or employment expansion 
and to combat establish- 
ment of a company-dom- 
inated union or non-union 
shop. 

Here, again, the prin- 
ciple of union security is 
not only recognized’ by 
federal law but is in keep- 
ing with the American sys- 
tem of democratic govern- 
ment, which says that the 
will of the majority shall 
prevail. 

It is this union security 
clause which gives work- 
ers a fair balance with 
management at the col- 
lective bargaining table. 
Without it, the strength of 
the workers’ union can be whittled 
down to the point where an employer 
can pay the lowest possible wages. 

It is at this keystone of strength 
that the “right to work” sponsors 
have aimed their laws. When this is 
understood I feel sure all will agree 
that it shows the true purpose of these 
laws as seeking first to weaken and in 
the end to destroy all unions, and 


The farmer can’t be prosperous unless 
workers in the cities get good wages. 
When unions are weak,.pay isn’t good. 





with them the whole structure of col- 
lective bargaining between labor and 
management. 

To make this part of the Ameri- 
can democratic system appear odious 
and suspect, the “right to work” spon- 
sors use another slogan. They call 
the union shop clause “compulsory 
unionism,” which, as I 
plained, is not true. This is simply 
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for customers when uniou-destroying laws thin workers’ pay envelopes. 
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a demagogic maneuver by employers 
to play on man’s natural feeling that 
no one should be forced to do what 
he does not want to do. 

It is a “nice” way of putting con- 
trolling power back into the hands 
of employers. 

The extent to which “right to 
work” sponsors go to try to make us 
believe they are something they are 
not would be ludicrous were the aim 
of their deceptions not so dangerous 
to the nation’s welfare. 


OMEONE sent me a copy of a recent 

leaflet put out over the name of 
a so-called “National Right to Work 
Committee.” It has on its cover the 
figure of a man, obviously represent- 
ing “management,” shaking hands 
with another, obviously a worker. 
The caption reads: “A coalition of 
employers and employes united in a 
common cause.” 

The inference, of course, is that em- 
ployers are sponsoring “right to 
work” laws to help workers, and that 
workers are behind them, when near- 
ly everyone knows this is just the 
opposite of fact and truth. 

By now it is certainly well known 
that sponsorship of “right to work” 
laws stems from the National Associ- 


ation of Manufacturers, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and _ the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
which they control, and that the 
large amounts of money spent in 
various states in an attempt to force 
passage of the laws comes mainly 
from some of our large corporations. 

Perhaps it is not as widely known 
that the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers launched its first cam- 
paign to “break” trade unions at its 
national convention of 1903—more 
than a half century ago—and has 
been hard at it ever since. 

As to the question of whether work- 
ers look to employers or trade unions 
to protect their interests, we have the 
answer in U.S. government records. 

Between 1947 and 1951 the fed- 
eral government conducted 46,119 
secret ballot elections on the question 
of whether workers want the union 
shop. In 97 per cent of the elections 
the workers voted for the union shop. 

I think it is not unreasonable to 
question the motives of the “right 
to work” sponsors in view of these 
facts. 

I can best sum up my opposition 
to “right to work” laws in these 
words: 

I am opposed to this legislation be- 


cause it is narrow in concept, puni- 
tive and discriminatory against wage- 
earners, and is designed solely to ben- 
efit employers. 

I am opposed to it because its real 
aim is to destroy American labor. 

I am opposed to it because the cam- 
paign to enact “right to work” laws 
is based on dishonesty and decep- 
tion. 

I am opposed because it would up- 
set the present balance between la- 
bor and management that has become 
a basic guarantee of a prosperous na- 
tional economy. 

I am opposed to “right to work” 
laws because they promote industrial 
strife instead of industrial peace. 

It is true that unions have become 
powerful over the years. But we 
should not forget that the power of 
the unions is puny compared to the 
power that goes with the enormous 
wealth of Big Business. And _busi- 
ness had power first. 

Whether unions have grown and 
with this growth have become power- 
ful is not the problem today. 

The problem, rather, is to make 
both labor and business feel the re- 
sponsibility that goes with power, 
and to use this power mutually for 


the benefit of all. 


HOVEST ABE WAS LABORS FRIEND 


February 12, Abraham 

Lincoln was born. He became a 
very great man—and a wonderful 
friend of the toilers. 

Far ahead of his time, Abe Lincoln 
recognized the rights of workers to 
form unions, to bargain with their 
employers, to strike if necessary. 
Lincoln was much occupied with the 
problems of labor. His speeches and 
articles are filled with the differences 
between free labor and slave labor. 

“Free labor has the inspiration of 
hope,” he wrote several years before 
entering the White House. “Pure 
slavery has no hope.” 

The fundamental issue between 
slave labor and hired labor did not 
preclude Lincoln from facing the fact 
that the hired laborer was not neces- 
sarily free. A number of instances 
are recorded where he encouraged 
unions and stopped strikebreaking. 

During his first campaign, at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, he gave emphatic 
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support to the striking New England 
shoe workers, saying: 

“I am glad to see that a system of 
labor prevails in New England under 
which laborers can strike if they 
want to. * * * I like the system 
which lets a man quit when he wants 
to, and wish it might prevail every- 
where.” 

While a member of Congress, re- 
ports PAI, he had this observation: 

“And inasmuch as most good 
things are produced by labor, it fol- 
lows that all such things of right 
belong to those whose labor has pro- 
duced them. But it has so happened, 
in all ages of the world, that some 
have labored and others have without 
labor enjoyed a large proportion of 
the fruits. This is wrong and should 
not continue. 

“To secure to each laborer the 
whole product of his labor, or as 
nearly as possible, is a worthy ob- 
ject of any good government.” 

This statement was made in con- 


nection with a tariff memorandum. 
It seems fair to conclude that Lin- 
coln was referring to the federal gov- 
ernment—a sharp answer to those 
today who would not have the gov- 
ernment protect the living standards 
and working conditions of its people. 

Lincoln was made an honorary 
member of the New York Working- 
men’s Association and humbly ac- 
cepted the honor at a ceremony at 
the White House. 

“You comprehend,” he told the 
union members, “as your address 
shows, that the existing rebellion 
means more and tends to do more 
than perpetuation of African slavery 
—that it is, in fact, a war upon the 
working people.” 

He warned working people to “‘be- 
ware of prejudice working division 
and hostility among themselves.” 

Almost 100 years later, at a time 
of struggle over civil rights and in- 
tegration, these words seem almost 
prophetic. (Continued on Page 31) 
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Secretary, AFL-CIO Housing Committee 
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FROM A STATEMENT TO THE SENATE BANKING COMMITTEE 


HE newly elected Eighty- 
7 sixth Congress is facing a 

tremendous historic chal- 
lenge. It is a challenge of leadership 
in mobilizing our freedom-loving 
people for the task of building a 
greater, a stronger, a more prosper- 
ous and a more vigorous America. 

The first test is in the enactment 
of housing legislation that would 
measure up to the national need of 
our time and that would provide the 
impetus for dynamic future growth. 

It is shocking to look at the record 
and note that the future of the Amer- 
ican home, the future of our housing, 
has not received top billing at any 
time in the program offered by the 
present Administration. 

Yet it is precisely the character 
and scope of our national effort to 
stimulate and assure the availability 
of a better home for the average 
American family that will determine 
the future growth of the American 
economy and the strength of the 
American community more than any 
other single factor. 

For the past six years our national 
Administration has been trying to 
muddle through the national housing 
problem. But muddling through has 
brought us only stagnation when 
what we want is growth. Timidity 
must give way to courage and half- 
measures must be replaced with bold- 
ness, imagination and vision if Amer- 
icans are to join in the pressing, 
urgent task of building a_ better 
America. 

When labor calls for prompt enact- 
ment of forward-looking, comprehen- 
sive housing legislation, it is not 
speaking as a special-interest pres- 
sure group. It is speaking for mil- 
lions of American families with 
moderate incomes who need good, 
livable homes within their means— 
homes in which the next generation of 
Americans will be reared. 

Labor is speaking not to further 
any special interest but to advance 
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the foremost public interest of all the 
people of our country. 

One of the major objections posed 
in opposition to a comprehensive na- 
tional program to stimulate housing 
and urban redevelopment sufficient 
to provide for the current and the 
known future needs of our communi- 
ties is the claim that such a program 
would be inflationary. 

This argument by the opponents 
of the housing program is completely 
without substance and without merit. 

In recent months housing activity 
has expanded somewhat from the 
previous disastrously low levels. This 
recent spurt in housing construction 
activity has been mainly sparked by 
the enactment of the Emergency 
Housing Act of 1958, initiated by 
Senator Sparkman of Alabama. 

The resulting recent partial revival 
of housing construction activity has 
helped to reduce unemployment 
among building and _ construction 
workers and has proved to be a 
powerful factor at a critical time in 
helping to check recession and to 
stimulate overall economic recovery. 
But even when viewed in the light of 
this favorable development, our hous- 








ing performance is still lagging far 
behind the need. This performance 
is just not good enough. 

The level of homebuilding in 1958 
was still far below that of 1950. So 
here we are, in 1959, after eight years 
of national, of community and popu- 
lation growth, being told that to 
bring housing activity in step with 
the progress of the American econ- 
omy would be inflationary! 

Would such a program be infla- 
tionary because it would put an un- 
due strain on our resources? Of 
course not. There are no shortages 
of men or materials needed to carry 
it out. Both are in oversupply. In 
fact, both will continue in surplus 
unless such a program is put into 
effect. 

It is fair to ask: Which sector of 
the economy would be pressed by 
the enactment of such a program? 
Would it be steel? Brick? Lumber? 
Glass? Evidence across the face of 
our economy is that our capacities are 
enormously greater than such utiliza- 
tion as might result from the enact- 
ment of this sound and needed pro- 
gram. 


ET this Congress show that it is 
i willing and eager not only to 
bring America back to the level of 
performance of which it proved 
capable back in 1950 but to the level 
necessary now to assure the nation 
sustained prosperity and _ healthy 
growth. 

Funds for such important existing 
programs as urban renewal, veterans’ 
housing and cooperative housing, as 
well as the moderate-cost housing 
program authorized last year, have 
been completely or virtually ex- 
hausted, while construction under the 
much-buffeted low-rent public hous- 
ing program has all but ceased. Some 
of our most worthwhile activities in 
housing and redevelopment are grind- 
ing to a halt. 

Even (Continued on Page 23) 
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better to light one candle than to 

curse the darkness,” and down 
deep in the Southwest—in the heart 
of Texas—a number of “candles” 
have been lit the past few years to 
light the way to progress for Texas 
labor. The candles: political educa- 
tion, workers’ education and public 
education. 

The need to do some candlelight- 
ing came home to Texas labor from 
1947 to 1953—a period in which 
eleven restrictive laws were pressed 
down on the working people by the 
Texas Legislature. These laws, of 
course, were apart from the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Among the state anti- 
labor measures was so-called “right 
to work,” aided and abetted by a 
number of other laws aimed at mak- 
ing it hard for unions to exist, much 
less grow. 

First necessary ingredient for 
“lighting candles” and keeping them 
burning is competent, intelligent 
leadership. President Jerry Holle- 
man and Secretary-Treasurer Fred 
Schmidt, who took the helm of the 
Texas State AFL-CIO when the two 
separate organizations were merged 
in 1957, had been tending the candles 
in the predecessor organizations, but 
they were able to make the flames 
burn more brightly in the merged 
organization of Lone Star labor. 

With the help of an active, inter- 
ested executive board and other lead- 
ers throughout the state, they have 
kept the program moving and ex- 
panding until we can just about see 
daylight ahead. 

Since the merger the Texas State 
AFL-CIO has had, in addition to its 
two full-time officers, three full-time 
department directors, a part-time di- 
rector of women’s activities and an 
attorney. 

The three department heads are 
John McCully, director of public rela- 
tions, who moved over from the same 
position with the State AFL; Sher- 
man Miles, director of legislative and 
political activities, former president 
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lasting a Little Light in Texas 


By H. S. BROWN 


Director of Education and Research, 
Texas State AFL-CIO 


of the State CIO; and the writer, who 
was director of education for the 
State AFL. 

Mrs. Doris Cates of the Fort 
Worth Office Employes, who had been 
working part-time at directing wom- 
en’s activities for the ola AFL group, 
continued in that capacity with the 
State AFL-CIO. Sam Houston Clin- 
ton, Jr., one of the outstanding labor 
attorneys in the state, became counsel. 

The goals of the new organization, 
as of the two old organizations, go 
far beyond the mere improvement of 
the legislative picture as it applies to 
labor-management relations. These 
laws are just symptoms; the overall 
problem lies much deeper, and the 
Texas State AFL-CIO seeks to get 
to the root of the trouble by seeking 
to improve the lot of all Texans. 

Texas can boast of many firsts in- 
sofar as its natural resources are 
concerned, but its claims to fame— 
insofar as the welfare of its people 
is concerned—lie in the other direc- 
tion. Let’s look at a few facts as 
applied to Texas: 





Texas began at Mineral Wells in 
March of 1954, when 125 union 
members from all sections of the state 
went back to school. The eight-hour 
day went out the window as the 
“students” crammed on the subjects 
of labor law, collective bargaining, 
public relations, labor history and 
political education. 

Since that time labor schools, leg- 
islative workshops and public rela- 
tions workshops have been conducted 
in every labor center of Texas. More 
than 6,000 union officers and mem- 
bers have participated. 


I’ THE beginning five phases of the 
workers’ education program were 
set out. This was the schedule: 

Phase 1. During 1954 and 1955, 
the launching of an educational pro- 
gram reaching into every principal 
labor center of the state with week- 
end schools. 

Phase 2. During 1955 and 1956, 
reaching previously untouched areas 
with weekend schools and holding a 
second round of schools with ad- 
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This is part of the picture that the 
Texas State AFL-CIO has set out to 
change by turning on the light 
through its political education, work- 
ers’ education and public education 
programs. While it is impossible to 
separate one program from another 
completely, since all three are really 
interdependent, my primary concern 
has been with the workers’ educa- 
tion program. The bulk of this ar- 
ticle will be devoted to that activity. 

The present educational program 
to improve the lot of the citizens of 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Education Expenditures ....... 29th 
Industrial Safety Laws ....... None 
Old-Age Pensions ............. 4lst 
Per Capita Income ........... 26th 
State Minimum Wage Law..... None 
Cf ere 24th 
Unemployment Comp. ........ .36th 
Workmen’s Comp. ............ 26th 





vanced classes in the areas visited 
previously. 

Phase 3. During 1956 and 1957. 
getting the six largest central labor 
councils to undertake their own edu- 
cational programs locally, with the 
State AFL-CIO providing assistance. 
At the same time, continuing the 
weekend school program with first- 
and second-year classes in other 
areas, 

Phase 4. During 1957 and 1958, 
getting at least ten central labor 
councils (Continued on Page 29) 
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Labor education conference in Washington was sponsored by the AFL-CIO and the Canadian Labor Congress. 


Educators’ Parley Told: 


chool Problem ts the Nation's 


haul” of the American school 

system, with the federal govern- 
ment bearing the bulk of the finan- 
cial burden, was made by George 
Meany at a conference of U.S. and 
Canadian labor education directors 
in Washington last month. 

The president of the AFL-CIO 
told a dinner session: 

“Our school problems begin where 
the child begins—in the elementary 
school—and they exist all the way 
through high school and college. We 
must undertake a complete overhaul.” 

The conference was co-sponsored 
by the AFL-CIO and the Canadian 
Labor Congress. It drew about 175 
active education workers from the 
two federations and international and 
national unions. 

President Meany and William F. 
Schnitzler, AFL-CIO secretary-treas- 
urer, who addressed a luncheon meet- 
ing, both cited what the former called 
“the amazing educational progress 
made by Soviet Russia.” 

“Just think of it—a nation whose 


| DEMAND for a “complete over- 
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people only two generations ago were 
almost wholly illiterate,” Mr. Meany 
said, “today is turning out more 
scientists, engineers and skilled tech- 
nicians than we are.” 

He emphasized the federal role in 
financing school construction and es- 
tablishing higher salary standards for 
teachers, and the imperative need for 
federal enforcement of school deseg- 
regation so that all children may have 
equal educational opportunities. 

“There is no point in further talk 
of meeting this problem at the school 
district level or even the community 
or state level,” he said of school con- 
struction. “Their tax well has run 
dry. 

“The responsibility of rebuilding 
our school plant to regain the advan- 
tage we have lost to Soviet Russia 
is not a local problem. It is not a 
state problem. It is clearly a national 
challenge, and we can meet it only 
at the national level.” 

Mr. Meany said there is only one 
way of “effectively ending” the crisis 
posed by the shortage of qualified 
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“to establish 


teachers, and that is 
higher salary levels. 
“Here again our federal govern- 
ment must assume the responsibility 
for action because we can look to 
no other source to assume the finan- 


cial burden,” he declared. 





HE difficulties growing out of de- 
‘ae the schools, the AFL- 
CIO president said, make for a 
“waste of time and human resources” 
that cannot be tolerated by parents 
or the government. 

“The time has come for federal 
authorities to bring about compliance 
with law and order and to accord 
Negro children their right to equal 
educational opportunity,” Mr. Meany 
said. 

He also touched on the need for 
improved vocational education and 
federal college scholarships, which 
Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler 
phasized in his talk. 

“All these programs, of course, will 
cost a great deal,” Mr. Meany said. 
“There is no getting away from it 
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—somehow or other, now and in 
the years to come, we are going to 
have to raise much more money and 
spend much more money for educa- 
tion.” 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick recounted some 
of the “human interest sidelights” 
observed by the ten-man official U.S. 
educational mission to Russia which 
he headed. He said the delegation 
found the people friendly, fun-loving, 
hospitable and convinced that the 
Soviet Union is the world’s only real 
democracy. 

Mr. Meany, who followed him, 
joined with him in warning that the 
Communist government of Russia 
could quickly turn the people into a 
war machine. Mr. Meany added a 
grim warning that the goal of the 
Soviet system, when it feels strong 
enough, is the destruction of capital- 
ism and the conquest of this country. 

Mr. Schnitzler called on the public, 
including labor and management, to 
give the government a “hot-foot” to 








improve’ vocational training — in 
which the unions have pioneered— 
in order to meet the changing de- 
mands for skills growing out of auto- 
mation and atomic energy. 

“So far as the states and communi- 
ties are concerned,” he said, “voca- 
tional education has always been 
treated as the stepchild of the school 
system. The federal government, 
aside from maintaining a small bu- 
reau in the Labor Department for 
continuing studies of apprenticeship 
training, has done almost nothing to 
build up and revitalize this vital 
branch of industrial education. Now 
we have to make up for lost ground.” 

In demanding many more federal 
college scholarships in the arts and 
humanities as well as in scientific 
fields, Mr. Schnitzler decried the fail- 
ure of all qualified students to receive 
college education as a “tremendous 
waste of talent” which “constitutes 
a shameful blot on our way of life.” 

“We cannot continue te under- 
develop the best brains of half of each 


new generation without digging our 
own grave as a nation, without im- 
periling the whole future of the free 
way of life,” the AFL-CIO’s secre- 
tary-treasurer warned. 

“We call for an immediate end to 
this wasteful, casual, suicidal policy 
of government indifference.” 

Stanley Knowles, executive vice- 
president of the Canadian Labor 
Congress, called on the delegates to 
adopt a three-point program to make 
worker education more effective. 

He urged a rededication of those 
already in the field because “the 
demands of our times call for greater 
interest and activity” in labor edu- 
cation; an intensification and exten- 
sion of labor education among union 
members on the ground that they 
“must be more than card carriers 
and must know the score”; and a 
search for a solution to the “real task 
in remaking society” by “finding a 
balance between collective activities 
and the preservation of individual 
freedom.” 


Unionism in the Caribbean 


N British Guiana there is a man 

named Hubert Critchlow who in 

his youth had a great local repu- 
tation as a runner. In his old age he 
is entitled to be remembered more 
widely, and for more than his youth- 
ful athletic achievements. Hubert 
Critchlow is the pioneer trade union- 
ist of the former British West Indian 
territories. 

In 1922 he founded the British 
Guiana Labor Union without any out- 
side help or guidance. Because of his 
personal tenacity the union survived 
the difficulties of its early years and 
is still in existence. 

Today there are sonc 150 unions 
in The West Indies (formerly known 
as the British West Indies). But it 
was nearly twenty years after the 
British Guiana Labor Union was 
founded that others followed Critch- 
low’s example and unions began to 
spring up in all the countries of the 
area. 

When they did begin they came 
with something of a rush. By the end 
of 1931 all West Indies territories 
had adopted legislation enabling trade 
unions to be registered and to engage 
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in collective bargaining without hav- 
ing to fear that their activities would 
be declared unlawful. 

Nobody was inspired by this legis- 
lation to form a second trade union. 
But between 1935 and 1938 there 
were a number of strikes covering 
most of the British West Indian terri- 
tories. In most cases the strikes were 
spontaneous outbreaks by unorgan- 
ized working people, but they led to 
the creation of quite a number of 
permanent unions. 

The strikes did more. They focused 
attention on the poor wages and the 
bad working and social conditions in 
the territories. In London the govern- 
ment appointed a royal commission 
which toured the whole of the area 
during 1938 and 1939. 

A member of this commission was 
Sir Walter Citrine (now Lord Cit- 
rine), who was then general secretary 
of the British Trades Union Congress. 
His examination of witnesses before 
the commission created great interest 
among working people, and many 
unions came into existence as a result 
of meetings and talks Sir Walter had 
with wage-earners. 





World War II broke out in Sep- 
tember of 1939. By that time unions 
had arrived in the British West In- 
dies in large numbers. 

In 1940 the wartime coalition gov- 
ernment decided to send experienced 
trade unionists from Britain as labor 
advisers to many of the non-self-gov- 
erning territories. At about the same 
time some of those governments them- 
selves appointed labor commissioners. 

Advisers and commissioners had 
the job of advising the local govern- 
ments and the local trade unions as 
to how the organizations and the 
standing of the unions could be con- 
tinually improved. 

During this period and later there 
was a growing certainty that further 
political and constitutional advances 
in the Caribbean could not be delayed 
much longer. The two developments 
—the rise of trade unions and the 
pressure for greater political inde- 
pendence—inevitably became _inter- 
locked. 

That is why so many of the new 
West Indian unions came under the 
patronage of politicians. Hubert 
Critchlow is (Continued on Page 26) 
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NESCO.: 


A Cfowing fowrfo Good 


OT long ago eight hundred 

delegates to the tenth general 

conference of UNESCO—the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization— 
completed their work in Paris and 
departed for eighty-one different 
homelands. This writer was among 
them. 

What had the delegates done? 
First of all, they scrutinized, revised 
and_ then their preferences 
from among the more than 150 
UNESCO activities suggested by the 
director-general for 1959 and 1960. 
Then they debated and finally estab- 
lished a budget to finance the ex- 
panding UNESCO program. In ad- 
dition, a new director-general and 
one-third of the international execu- 
tive board—which governs UNESCO 
conferences—were 


voted 


between general 
selected. 

While the delegates vigorously dis- 
cussed all of the organization’s 
strengths and weaknesses during this 
thirty-day conference at UNESCO’s 
brand-new Paris headquarters, it 
was regretfully conceded that even 
the alphabetical symbol called 
U-N-E-S-C-O has, as yet, no meaning 
at all for most of the millions around 
the world. 

In fact, the objectives and achieve- 
ments of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization are probably less known 
than those of any of the other thir- 
teen intergovernmental agencies now 
related to the United Nations. 

What, in fact, does UNESCO do? 

At the end of World War II the 
leaders of many countries realized 
that the maintenance of peace would 
require more from the new United 
Nations than the mere conduct of 
meetings for the airing of interna- 
tional differences. 

They recognized that specialized 
United Nations agencies would also 
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AFL-CIO Representative, 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 


have to be set up to help member 
states resolve specific and urgent 
problems. 

As a consequence, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) was 
set up to help countries raise more 
nutritious food, the World Health 
Organization (WHO) to help attain 
the highest possible level of health 
and the International Bank to help ob- 
tain capital for industrial growth. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO), which had been estab- 
lished after the First World War to 
raise the status of working people, 
became a specialized UN agency. 

Through these and other special- 
ized international agencies it was 
hoped that all countries would be 
helped to prosper and to live in peace. 

Many statesmen, educators and 
cultural leaders also urged the crea- 
tion of a specialized United Nations 
agency that would seek to increase 
mankind’s store of knowledge, to dis- 


Frank Fernbach of AFL-CIO is man at right. 
of the American delegation at UNESCO’s recent Paris conference. 


* 


seminate it more widely and to open 
up new paths to understanding be- 
tween the nations of the world. 

At the end of the war the schools 
and scientific and cultural institu- 
tions of a score of countries lay in 
ruins. In many others—where, in- 
deed, the majority of the world’s 
population lives—these institutions 
were virtually non-existent. But aid 
in building schools, libraries, muse- 
ums and laboratories clearly would 
not be enough. 

After all, Hitler had had access to 
all the “tools” of knowledge but had 
subverted their use to warp the minds 
of a whole generation. 

There would be needed a conscious 
and continuous effort 
to strengthen the attitudes of toler- 


international 


ance and understanding among the 
peoples of all nations. 
Out of an awareness of these needs, 


UNESCO was born in 1946. Its pur- 


He was a member 
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Vittorino Veronese of Italy 
is the new director-general. 


pose, as officially stated in its consti- 
tution, is: 

“* * * to contribute to peace and 
security by promoting collaboration 
among the nations through educa- 
tion, science and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, 
for the rule of law and for the hu- 
man rights and fundamental free- 
doms which are affirmed for the peo- 
ples of the world, without distinction 
of race, sex, language or religion, by 
the Charter of the United Nations,” 


NDER this broad mandate the task 
U of UNESCO over the last twelve 
years has been to work toward realiz- 
able goals despite an extremely lim- 
ited budget, divided counsels over 
what it should do first and impa- 
tience to show results to a world in 
which the techniques of international 
cooperation are only beginning to be 
learned. Yet much good is already 
being accomplished. 

For example: 

Faced with the fact that there are 
still over 200,000,000 children in the 
world for whom no school facilities 
exist, and recognizing that free 
schooling constitutes the foundation 
of genuine and lasting social and eco- 
nomic improvement, UNESCO has 
been spending a considerable part of 
its resources to help governments de- 
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Villagers study an exhibit at fundamental education center at 





Patzcuaro, Mexico. The job of this center is to train teachers 
and develop techniques to speed the anti-illiteracy campaign. 


velop primary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

Further, 55 per cent of all the per- 
sons in the world over ten years of 
age have never been to school. To 
help these illiterate adults, UNESCO 
is pioneering the development of an 
emergency substitute for formal 
schooling which is called funda- 
mental education. 

This activity aims to give the mini- 
mum knowledge necessary for un- 
schooled people to begin the improve- 
ment of their living conditions. 


In the effort to dispel ignorance 
through learning, UNESCO serves 
its member states through confer- 
ences, regional teacher training cen- 
ters and the aid of experts from all 
parts of the world. The object is 
not merely to help children and adults 
acquire knowledge for its own sake, 
but to help them through new knowl- 
edge to improve their living stand- 
ards and to become more responsible 
citizens. 

Since economic development de- 
pends in large measure upon scientii- 


Middle East is another area where UNESCO is doing its part 
to help people to acquire knowledge for its own sake and, 
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through new knowledge, to improve their standard of living. 

























Building greater appreciation 
of the contributions of Asia 
and the West to the culture of 
mankind is a major objective. 





ic research and scientifically trained 
manpower, many countries are also 
seeking UNESCO aid in developing 
the teaching of science in their schools 
and in establishing scientific libraries 
and institutes. 

UNESCO also promotes scientific 
cooperation on a worldwide basis. 
For example, the UNESCO arid zone 
project is an effort to pool knowledge 
and research in a coordinated effort 
to hold back the deserts which already 
cover 25 per cent of the world’s land 
surface and threaten the food supply 
of more than a score of nations, 
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Half the world’s adults cannot 
developing new techniques in 


Under the UNESCO social science 
program the causes of tension among 
different races and national groups 
are being explored, an investigation 
into the social dislocations caused by 
industrialization in newly developed 
lands is under way and, for the first 


Advancing the teaching of science in schools is another 
important objective of this agency of the United Nations. 



















¢.; 4 
read or write. UNESCO is 
the battle against illiteracy. 


time, an effort is being made to de- 
velop uniform statistical standards 
that can be used and understood by 
all nations in the process of measur- 
ing social and economic change. 

To extend cultural opportunities, 
UNESCO specialists help develop 
libraries, museums and_ universities 
wherever their services are requested. 
With the cooperation of member gov- 
ernments, UNESCO is also helping 
to catalogue and preserve the artistic 
treasures of the world. Two years 
ago UNESCO also inaugurated a ten- 
year project aimed at helping to close 
the gap of ignorance between Asians 
and the people of the West regarding 
each other’s contribution to the cul- 
ture of mankind. 

UNESCO is hard at 
breaking down barriers to the free 
flow of information and ideas, clearly 
a major cause of misunderstanding 
between nations. It furnishes tech- 
nical advice to help countries improve 
their press, radio, film and television 
It provides assistance in 
translating the great literature of all 
lands so it can become more widely 


also work 


services. 


read. It encourages the international 
distribution of periodicals, books. 


films and art exhibits. 

The Universal Copyright Conven- 
tion sponsored by UNESCO and al- 
ready ratified by thirty-one countries, 
including the United States, will ulti- 
mately provide, it is hoped, world- 
wide protection for authors, com- 
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posers and artists from the pirating 
of their creations. UNESCO is also 
seeking ratification of an interna- 
tional agreement to facilitate the ex- 
change of educational, scientific and 
cultural materials. 

UNESCO’s role in encouraging the 
exchange of persons deserves special 
mention. Many travel grants are pro- 
vided to scientists, teachers, youth 
leaders and workers. (In the last five 
years over 5,000 worker travel grants 
have been awarded by UNESCO.) 
In addition, UNESCO also serves as 
a clearing house to help all those who 
want to know about opportunities to 
travel abroad. 

Obviously, all of UNESCO’s activi- 
ties cannot possibly be covered in 
this brief report. Only major under- 
takings have been listed to help in- 
dicate UNESCO’s important role in 
the effort to strengthen international 
understanding. 

As might be expected, UNESCO 
has also suffered from growing pains. 

In the first place, some charge that 
UNESCO is trying to do too many 
things in the face of its extremely 
limited resources. Of course, others 
insist that UNESCO doesn’t do nearly 
enough. 

In addition, it is alleged that 
UNESCO is now too preoccupied 
with aid to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and is ignoring other important 
areas of responsibility. On the other 
hand, representatives of Asia, Africa 
and South America point to the tre- 
mendous need for help in developing 
scientific, educational and cultural in- 
stitutions in their areas and argue 
that UNESCO’s aid is’ disappoint- 
ingly small. 

Then, too, when the Soviet bloc 
joined UNESCO in 1954, other new 
problems emerged as it quickly be- 
came apparent that the major Com- 
munist interest would be the spread- 
ing of political propaganda. 


H™ to build worldwide under- 
standing and support for the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization—in 
the face of widespread misunder- 


standing about its aims—has been a 


12g 
5 
major concern of its supporters 
everywhere. 
Before further discussion of the 


UNESCO program, it is important to 
realize that less than $35,000,000 will 
be available for it to spend on all 
activities during the course of the two 
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With UNESCO’s help, a pilot library project came into 


being at New Delhi, India. 


It serves as a model and is 


encouraging the growth of libraries in many other places. 


years, 1959 and 1960. And this sum 
is called an “expanded” budget—the 
largest UNESCO has ever had. 

When one considers that the yearly 
outlay of a representative American 
university or of a public school sys- 
tem in a medium-sized American city 
is often considerably greater than 
UNESCO’s total budget for the two 
years ahead, it can be understood 
how modest UNESCO resources to 
meet the demands of eighty-one mem- 
ber states really are. 

UNESCO’s impact, however, is far 
greater than the size of its budget 
would imply. This is primarily due 
to the fact that UNESCO seeks to 
avoid large operating projects of its 
own. On the contrary, it strives 
through careful planning to stimu- 
late member states and international 
non-governmental organizations to 
attack pressing problems by them- 
selves. 

This is often done by providing 
small amounts of UNESCO money to 
prod others into action in behalf of a 
purpose UNESCO views as important. 
It is little known, for example, that a 


small UNESCO subvention to an in- 
ternational non-governmental scientif- 
ic group helped initiate the planning 
that ultimately resulted in the great 
worldwide cooperative effort which 
became known as the International 
Geophysical Year. 

In the same manner, UNESCO’s aid 
to member states is viewed as an in- 
vestment of “seed” money. UNESCO 
funds provide experts, technical in- 
formation and instruction materials, 
but the recipient governments mus! 
make substantial efforts, too. Back 
of every UNESCO undertaking is the 
expectation that each government will 
ultimately be stimulated to bring fully 
to bear its own greater financial re- 
sources to resolve the educational, 
scientific or cultural problem that is 
challenging it. 

Although the special interests of 
many groups and nations must be 
carefully balanced when deciding on 
the allocation of a UNESCO budget, 
a special effort is being made to weed 
out the kind of well-intentioned but 
unrealistic undertakings that plagued 


UNESCO in (Continued on Page 27) 
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By GEORGE MEANY 





Labor in the World Picture 


The AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department spon- 


sored a two-day conference in 


Washington last 


month. The conference dealt with “Labor and Sci- 


ence in a Changing World.” 


AFL-CIO President 


George Meany was a speaker, and this article is 


drawn from his remarks. 


7HERE does American laboi 

fit into the rather somber 

picture of international af- 

fairs? What can it contribute and 

what are its special qualifications for 

contributing to the maintenance of 

peace and freedom in this changing 
world? 

First of all, labor has the highest 
interest in having the greatest num- 
ber of people share the benefits which 
modern science can bring to life. La- 
bor has the greatest stake in atomic 
power being used solely for the pur- 
suits of peace. Labor is by its very 
nature humanitarian in aspiration. 

As in the first industrial revolution, 
so today in the second industrial rev- 
olution, it is not industrial progress 
as such but rather the mass human 
factor—the labor movement—which 
is the force making for and advanc- 
ing individual dignity and personal- 
ity. 

The ideals of labor know no na- 
tional boundaries. Here labor and 
science have much in common. Pre- 
cisely because of the impact of the 
revolution in technology on military 
strategy, it is important that we do 
have a humanitarian approach. By 
its very nature, labor is basically 
humanitarian in its aims and in its 
values. 

We of labor indict communism be- 
cause it robs the people living under 
it of all human freedom and the pos- 
sibility to share equitably and ade- 
quately in the benefits of technical 
progress behind the Iron Curtain. We 
indict communism for gearing its 
technical progress to military objec- 
tives. Until the Soviet Union dis- 
cards its aim of world conquest, man- 
kind cannot really tame atomic fis- 
sion. 

Lest we forget, Moscow is enraged 
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over Tito’s efforts to travel a different 
road to what the Kremlin calls “so- 
cialism.” And even helpless Hun- 
gary was not permitted to live in 
peaceful coexistence with the succes- 
sors of Stalin. 

American labor must help our na- 
tion lend support to policies which 
recognize the right to nationhood as 
a basic human right. In the missile 
age, in the days of breakthroughs in 
outer space, free and independent na- 
tionhood has a larger meaning than 
ever before. Today more than ever, 
independent nationhood means a dis- 
tinct cultural entity and a spirit of 
self-respect and self-reliance among 
the great mass of the world’s people. 


Mo than half the world’s popula- 
tion lives in economically under- 
developed areas. Labor has a special 
interest in having modern science and 
technology serve to raise the standard 
of living in these areas. The most 
vital interest of American labor and 
our self-preservation as a free labor 
movement make it imperative to have 
the workers of these countries enjoy 
a rising standard of living, betier 
pay, better hours, more leisure, health 
and culture. 

In our own country, where our la- 
bor movement is not prisoner of any 
economic dogma or political formula 
or party machine, the movement is 
especially qualified to work for a 
much more rapid and widespread 
utilization of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes. 

This is no time for conflict between 
private and public power interests 
over their respective roles in atomic 
power development. The _ gmublic 


should have the benefits of modern 
science through private power if pos- 
sible, through public power if need 





be, and through a combination of the 
two if necessary. 

Once such atomic development is 
speeded up in our own country, the 
United States will find it easier to 
help other nations and strengthen 
them in their fight against poverty 
and subversion. 

The record of American labor in 
regard to an adequate and sound for- 
eign aid program is very clear from 
the Marshall Plan right down to date. 
In the face of vast advances in science 
and technology, and in view of the 
great desire among the peoples of 
economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries to industrialize quickly, we must 
stress that our foreign aid program 
should mean much more than giving 
dollars and providing machinery and 
technical know-how. There is a hu- 
man element in this picture. 

These economically underdevel- 
oped societies seek to move rapidly 
from a backward rural stage to an 
advanced industrial stage. To avoid 
exploitation and concentration of eco- 
nomic power, to avoid a monopoly 
of political power is essentially a 
problem of social justice which the 
free trade unions can make a contri- 
bution to solve. 

After all, the test in regard to the 
human value of science and technol- 
ogy is whether they serve the spiritual 
fulfillment and the material well-being 
of the individual, whether they are 
for the good of the great mass of the 
people or for the benefit of a few. 

These standards can be met only 
in a free society, in which free labor 
can play a constructive role. Such 
a society is far superior to the dicta- 
torial tyrannical setups we’ve seen. 

Remember, Hitler in his day also 
lorded over a country with a highly 
developed technology. Hitler in his 
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day was even more ahead of us in 
buzz bombs and missiles than Khrush- 
chev is today. But under Khrush- 
chev, as under Hitler, the high level 
of technological progress and achieve- 
ment spelled massive exploitation, en- 
slavement and war. 

In contrast, let me cite a distinct 
American experience which proves 
that the real value of industrial prog- 
ress is in human service. I cite TVA 
and the development of the Central 
Valley of California. Neither Com- 
munist Russia nor any other totali- 
tarian country can show similar in- 
stitutions, similar undertakings, with 
free labor playing a vital role in the 
communities’ enjoyment of benefits 
of flood control, electric power, re- 
forestation, navigation, food produc- 
tion, health and education. 

Of course, there are those who feel 
that we can meet the Soviet challenge 
at the conference table and that the 
threat of human destruction, total 
war, is enough to hold off, enough 
for our protection. Well, I think that 
this position is really a repudiation 


Human freedom is not permitted 
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of the responsibility that all Ameri- 
cans must have—a responsibility even 
in this great age of technical and 
scientific advance—a_ responsibility 
to preserve this free way of life, a re- 
sponsibility as trade unionists to 
preserve a system of government un- 
der which it has been possible for this 
trade union movement to advance the 
cause of those who work for wages 
in this great nation. 

Our criticism of the Soviet system 
must be accompanied by a living 
demonstration that man can achieve 
far more for himself and his com- 
munity through democracy than 
through despotism. 

We have demonstrated the supe- 
riority of democracy over Nazi des- 
potism not only on the field of battle. 
It will be harder for us to defeat 
communism. Unlike Nazism, it hides 
behind a humanitarian cover. It 
pretends to be the champion of labor. 

The Mikoyans are harder to fight 
than the Goerings, but they are none 
the less our enemies, because they 
are the enemies of all freedom and 


by the Communist rulers. The world remembers their treatment of Hungary. 
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human decency. Let none forget what 
Mikoyan and his regime did to the 
people of Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Our country should strive to do 
more in serving the cause of peace, 
freedom and expanded human well- 
being. The rapid progress of science 
and technology demands this. 

But with all our shortcomings and 
failings, too many of us forget the 
contributions our country has made 
to the advancement of human liberty 
and welfare. America has meant 
much and done much for advancing 
political democracy and national in- 
dependence for colonial peoples. We 
can be proud of our industrial prog- 
ress and the increasing extent to 
which—thanks in great measure to 
our free labor movement—the great 
mass of people are benefiting from 
our front-rank status in science and 
technology. Our readiness to share 
our atomic resources in the interest 
of peace and human betterment is un- 
paralleled. 

Of course, there is more that we 
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can and must do. The Soviet chal- 
lenge and the rapid pace of scientific 
progress necessitate that our educa- 
tional system be vastly improved and 
that more talented sons and daugh- 
ters of the people—regardless of their 
race or religion—be given an oppor- 
tunity to secure the highest learning. 
As the pioneer of free education in 
the United States, American labor 
must now be the most active force 
for such improvement and democra- 
tization of our educational system. 
Even if the Soviet regime had not 
come to cast its dark, ugly shadow 
on the arena of history, the scientific 
and technological revolution which 
humanity is now experiencing would 
have produced profound social, po- 
litical and economic changes and na- 
tional emotions and even explosions. 


HE role of communism in this 
an of history is far more com- 
plicating and destructive than con- 
structive. Our best answer to the 
Communist challenge is constantly to 
humanize our society, improve our 
free way of life and make it invul- 
nerable in every way to Communist 
subversion and assault. 

Given the nature of the Soviet sys- 
tem and the new world role of our 
country in this age of miracles of 
science, the American labor move- 
ment must not only respond to events 
in the making but also influence, mold 
and help direct events. 

Our labor movement must help our 
government evolve and execute an 
effective democratic foreign policy. 
We must cement our relations with 
the international free trade union 
movement and expand our assistance 
to its weaker sections. 

There are areas where American 
labor is especially qualified to serve 
the ICFTU and the free world. I 
speak of awakening Africa and the 
struggle against every vestige and 
form of colonialism. I speak of ex- 
posing the true nature of the Com- 
munist enemy which has made our 
country and our free way of life its 
principal target. 

There are no blueprints to social 
progress and human advancement. 
But there are certain practical steps 
—all in a humanizing direction and 
all aimed at strengthening the non- 
Communist world and its nations 
whether they are or are not our allies 
today in a formal sense. American 
labor should foster such policies with 
redoubled energy. 
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The advances in science make it 
most urgent that we work for effec- 
tively controlled and internationally 
supervised disarmament and the ban- 
ning of nuclear and all other wea- 
pons of mass destruction. Our for- 
eign aid program should be put on 
at least a two-year basis so that it 
can be a greater force for stabiliza- 
tion. We must energetically help our 
allies break with colonialism in Al- 
geria and everywhere else. We must 
advance a most comprehensive pro- 
gram for rebuilding the Middle East 
so as to help Arab nationalism be- 
come a positive force for democracy 
and live in peace with Israel. We 
must open our colleges to more stu- 
dents from overseas on a free scholar- 
ship basis. We must maintain and 
strengthen our national defense and 
the capacity of our allies to main- 
tain their national security. 

Labor is the best equipped sector 
of our community to demonstrate 
that life in a democracy is better, 
fuller and richer in a moral, cultural 


and spiritual sense than it can ever 
be under communism or any other 
despotism. 

It seems to me that in meeting all 
of these problems of living in this 
new great technical and scientific so- 
ciety, we must arrange, if we can, to 
stay alive. We must preserve democ- 
racy in being. That’s the No. 1 ob- 
jective, because all of these other 
things we talk about—aid to under- 
developed countries, great advances 
in our own economic picture here at 
home—all of these things depend on 
maintaining the American system un- 
der which we are privileged to have 
a free trade union movement. 

It seems that the No. 1 objective 
is to use our influence in shaping a 
foreign policy that will always leave 
the door open for peace but at the 
same time present at that bargaining 
table an America strong enough to 
defend this way of life from aggres- 
sion of any kind. 

I think it’s labor’s job to make its 
contribution to that sort of America. 


The Leisure of Wage-Earners 


By A. L. HEPWORTH 


those with the least amount of 

leisure are those who work on 
their own, such as farmers and doc- 
tors. The executive type, who may 
bring his lunch respectably hidden in 
his briefcase, also takes work home 
in the briefcase. 

According to this same bulletin, 
“the professionals, the executives, the 
educators, the people who run organi- 
zations of one kind or another, are at 
the moment those who have the least 
surplus time and who will be the last 
to receive it.” 

In unions it has become a standing 
wisecrack to point out that the unions 
have won the. shorter workweek for 
all except those who work for them. 
Robert Bendiner, writing in The Re- 
porter, holds that the distribution of 
leisure is tending toward an inverted 
pyramid, with work for the “classes” 
and leisure for the “masses.” There 
is a modicum of truth in this, but the 
sharpness of Mr. Bendiner’s phrasing 
should not blind us to the fact that 
there is also oversimplification and 
generalization. 


| RECENT pamphlet asserted that 


Any consideration of the leisure- 
time needs of working people should 
be preceded by an examination of the 
leisure time actually available to 
workers. I believe it to be a fact that 
workers as a group have considerably 
less leisure time than any other group 
in our society. 

The impression created by some 
editorial writers that the forty-hour 
week is a sort of rest cure is not ac- 
curate. And the forty-hour week has 
by no means been extended to all 
workers, 

Many industrial workers are on 
shift work. Their time off cannot be 
ordered in the manner most of the 
rest of us order our leisure time. 
One week they go to work at three in 
the afternoon, the following week at 
midnight and the next at seven in the 
morning. This applies also to many 
in the hotel industry, in retail trades 
and in transportation. Their days 
off vary from week to week. 

Most industrial workers live in the 
larger cities, and they may spend be- 
tween one and two hours getting to 
and from (Continued on Page 31) 
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By HARRY GOLDBERG - 


QW TN INDONESIA? 


AFL-CIO Department of International Affairs 


OR months optimistic handouts 

have come out of the capital of 

Indonesia claiming that (1) the 
rebels have finally been defeated; 
(2) communism has been stopped 
and the danger of its taking over 
the country is practically over; (3) 
Indonesia has “reached the bottom,” 
is now over the hump and is on its 
way back to normality. 

To “prove” the first assertion, of- 
ficial apologists cite the “facts” that 
the rebels have never won a large- 
scale battle in either of the two main 
centers where the civil war has raged 
—Sumatra and the Celebes—and that 
they have been driven out of every 
large’ town and center of the two 
islands. 

To “prove” the second claim, apol- 
ogists point to the purported growing 
awareness of the Communist threat 
on the part of top governmental per- 
sonnel, the firm anti-communism of 
General Nasution, chief of staff, and 
the steps taken to “keep the Commu- 
nists in their place,” especially the 
postponement of the 1959 national 
election, which the Communists would 
probably have won had it been carried 
through. 

As far as the third claim is con- 
cerned, with the rebellion virtually 
over, so runs the story, the country 
can now turn to put its internal eco- 
nomic and social house in order. 

It’s an appealing picture. There 
is only one fault with it; it just isn’t 
true. The light and shade have been 
put in the picture in such a way as to 
give a completely distorted, false im- 
Let’s examine each of the 
three claims made. 

As far as the military situation is 
concerned, the civil war is far from 
over. Guerrilla action—strong, ex- 
tensive, continuous—goes on in both 
Sumatra and Celebes. It is true that 
the government forces hold all the 
large towns on Sumatra. But that is 
about all they hold. They have neith- 
er the forces nor the power to patrol 
or control the large stretches of ter- 
ritory in between the large towns. 


The rebel forces. hidden in the 





pression. 
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jungles or mountains of the huge 
island and often in small, out-of-the- 
way villages, continue almost at will 
their constant harassment of govern- 
mental positions, destroying valuable 
military dumps, burning plantations 
and other dollar-earning establish- 
ments, attacking and sometimes even 
retaking for a while large towns them- 
selves. 

On September 22, for instance, 
Sibolga, an important West Sumatran 
port, was recaptured and held for two 
weeks by the rebels. During the last 
week of November, Padang itself, the 
most important city of Central Su- 
matra, was attacked and the govern- 
ment forces suffered severe 
Toward the end of December strong 
attacks were again made against 
Padang and also against Bukittinggi, 
the other important city of Central 
Sumatra, as well as against Medan, 
chief city of North Sumatra. 

Not a single important rebel leader, 
military or civilian, has been cap- 
tured on Sumatra by the government. 
The rebel chiefs continue to lead the 
various guerrilla forces in the jungles 
and mountains and even to admin- 
ister the civilian administration of 
certain sections of Sumatra between 
the large towns. 

It is admittedly difficult to ascer- 
tain the real feelings of the civilian 
population of Sumatra, caught in this 
regrettable civil war between the two 
sides, but there is definite reason to 
believe that the majority of the more 
conscious Sumatrans are still sym- 
pathetic to the rebel cause and con- 
tinue to look upon the governmental 
forces as agents of the Javanese—of 
“the other island.” This is especially 
true in Central Sumatra. 

What is most damaging to the cen- 
tral government in this continuing 
guerrilla action on Sumatra, consider- 
ing the grave condition of the In- 
donesian economy, is that because of 
it a goodly part of the raw materials 
of Sumatra, which always constituted 
the chief dollar-earning capacity of 
Indonesia, is still being denied to 
Jakarta. 


losses. 


As far as the military situation on 
the other chief sector of operations is 
concerned—the Celebes—it is perhaps 
even less glowing for Jakarta. The 
initial assault on Northern Celebes, 
around Menado, the chief city of the 
region, made last June 16 at six 
points in the territory (Amurang. 
Likupang, Kema, Girian, Bitung and 
Mapanget airport), was disastrous 
for the government forces. 

The troops who landed at Amurang 
were driven off; at Likupang they 
surrendered to the rebel forces; at 
Kema two landings were completely 
annihilated; the paratroopers at Ma- 
panget airfield were destroyed. On 
the whole, this initial action was very 
costly to Jakarta. 

Larger reinforcements later enabled 
the government to capture some of 
these towns, and the same pattern as 
in Sumatra asserted itself. While the 
government now occupies some of 
the large towns, the rebels patrol and 
control the hinterland and most of 
the territory of the region, with the 
population of the Celebes clearly in 
sympathy with them. 


iy A recent report from rebel head- 
quarters in Celebes, Major General 
Kawilarang, ex-Indonesian military 
attache in Washington and the rebel 
commander-in-chief on the island, 
claimed the unconditional surrender 
in November of three companies of 
government troops. 

On the whole, the position of the 
government in Celebes is far from 
easy—probably worse relatively than 
in Sumatra. 

In the light of these facts—unfor- 
tunately not generally known abroad, 
and suppressed by the official govern- 
mental sources of information—one 
can hardly speak of the civil war as 
being over. In fact, Nasution him- 
self recently admitted that it would 
take at least two more years to end 
the military aspect of the revolt. And 
that is likely to prove an optimistic 
prediction. 

Any idea that the Communists in 
Indonesia will fold up under the pres- 
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sure of Nasution or that they are 
finished is a most dangerous illusion. 
It is true that Nasution is anti-Com- 
munist and that, under the emergency 
powers at present granted to the 
army, he has prohibited some anti- 
American demonstrations and some 
projected strike actions of the Com- 
munists. It is also true that the na- 
tional elections scheduled for 1959 
have been postponed. 

But it is a peculiar, fluid type of 
anti-communism which still permits 
Communists in the National Advisory 
Council created by Sukarno and in- 
sists upon a policy of revenge and 
annihilation of those who were the 
earliest and the firmest in warning 
against the Communist threat. Post- 
ponement of the elections was merely 
a recognition of the overwhelming 
strength of the Communists—a 
strength that in large measure had 
been built up by the reckless adven- 
turism of Sukarno, Ali Sastromijodjo 
and their cohorts. It ill behooves 
those responsible for strengthening 
the Communists to try now to draw 
around themselves the halo of anti- 
communism. 


S$ THE present government of Indo- 
I nesia really anti-Communist? Re- 
cently there has been a vast crack- 
down on the country’s Chinese com- 
munity. There are about 3,000,000 
Chinese in Indonesia. They have 
played a very important part in the 
country’s economic life, especially on 
the lower and middle levels. By a 
recent official Army decree about 
fifty-two Chinese organizations and 
enterprises have been banned, includ- 
ing newspapers, schools, a_ bank, 
movie theaters, groups of merchants, 
teachers, actors, etc., their activities 
being described as “harming the na- 
tional interests.” Chinese have been 
ordered to register the details of all 
their possessions. 

The important point to note in all 
this is that the crackdown has been 
made only against those Chinese in 
Indonesia who are anti-Communist, 
who are or had been supporters of 
Nationalist China. No action has been 
taken and no political stigma attaches 
to those Chinese who declare them- 
selves supporters of Communist 
China. Such is the vaunted anti- 
communism of the present Indonesian 
leaders. 

The Communists are merely biding 
their time, and the very grave eco- 
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nomic situation in which Indonesia 
finds itself today merely plays up 
their alley. Any talk about the im- 
proving economic situation is so 
much whistling in the dark. 

The destruction and disruption 
brought about the civil war which 
still goes on are widely apparent. 
Sumatran raw materials are still not 
available in large measure to the cen- 
tral government. The negative re- 
sults of the confiscation of Dutch 
economic interests — without any- 
where near adequate Indonesian per- 
sonnel available to run them—are still 
starkly in evidence. Communication 
and distribution among the various 
islands are still disrupted. Inflation 
is rampant. Wages are terribly low. 
The suffering of the masses is great. 
The dollar reserves are the lowest 
in Indonesia’s history. 

The situation could scarcely be 
worse. Former Vice-President Hatta, 
who knows much more about eco- 
nomic realities than Sukarno or the 
light-minded politicians around him, 
recently asserted that Indonesia was 
practically on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

The basic instability of the entire 
situation is dramatized by the fact 
that today there is virtually a mili- 
tary dictatorship in Indonesia. Mar- 
tial law reigns in the country. The 
army under Nasution is the chief ad- 
ministrator of affairs. The army has 
intervened in every aspect of gov- 
ernment. It has inserted its people 
in key positions everywhere. It placed 
its representative, Colonel Superiogi, 
in the key cabinet post of Minister 
for Economic Stabilization. Another 
one, Colonel Pirngadi, is Deputy 
Minister for Industries. Other repre- 
sentatives of the army are serving as 
ambassadors to India and the Vatican, 
as consul-general to Singapore, etc. 

The army interferes and decides on 
every aspect of economic life. It 
decides whether a strike can be held 
or not. It has clamped down a wide 
censorship of the press. 

The press censorship is especially 
reprehensible in a country whose 
leaders insist on their democratic vir- 
tues. The newspapers are told what 
they may print and what they may 
not. Any critical comment on any 
aspect of contemporary Indonesian 
life, especially the activity of the 
present government, can bring, as it 
has in many cases, suspension of pub- 
lication for weeks. Recently the in- 
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The truest test of civilization 
is not the census, nor the size 
of cities, nor the crops, but the 
kind of people the country turns 
out. —Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





fluential Times of Indonesia was sus- 
pended indefinitely for daring to 
criticize Nasser of Egypt. Mochtar 
Lubis, the independent and cvura- 
geous editor of /ndonesia Raya and 
the chairman of the Indonesian sec- 
tion of the International Press In- 
stitute, has been under house arrest 
for two years without trial. 

All this has placed Nasution in the 
position of being the virtual dictator 
of practical, administrative affairs. 
Parliament has recently extended for 
another year the emergency powers 
under which the army ruies. 

An interesting situation undoubted- 
ly exists in the present relationship 
between Nasution and Sukarno, clear- 
ly the two most powerful men in the 
country. Will the former push for a 
full, open, military dictatorship? He 
has insisted that he will not follow 
the path of so many other Asian coun- 
tries recently or of Latin American 
generals. But we have heard such 
protestations before, especially before 
the act. 


s TO Sukarno, his forte never was 
A administration. He is probably 
happy to see some other person man- 
aging this end of affairs. He prefers 
to fiddle while Rome burns, touring 
the country, making speeches to the 
masses—the thing he loves best—- 
especially on the subject of West New 
Guinea or Irian, as the Indonesians 
call it, to the neglect of the more 
fundamental and infinitely more im- 
portant issues that beset Indonesia 
internally. 

The popularity of Sukarno among 
the masses of Indonesia is still un- 
doubtedly great, with the exception 
of the Sumatrans. (He hasn’t shown 
his face in Sumatra since the start 
of the rebellion one year ago.) He 
uses his popularity to buttress his 
anti-democratic policy of “guided 
democracy,” to which he stubbornly 
clings, even though it has been re- 
sponsible for most of the troubles that 
have plagued Indonesia recently, in- 
cluding the civil war. 

It will be quite interesting to see 
how subsequent events will resolve the 
rather uneasy relationship of dual 
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power symbolized by Sukarno-Nasu- 
tion, 

The great need in Indonesia today 
is to stop the civil war, heal the 
wounds generated by it and then to 
unify Indonesia around a common 
program calculated to enable the 
country to overcome its grave eco- 
nomic and political problems. From 
the start the rebels have indicated 
their willingness to do just that. 

Contrary to the impression which 
Jakarta continuously tries to create 
abroad that the rebels are led by ir- 
responsible adventurers, their leaders 
are dedicated patriots who have 
served their country well in the past, 
containing as they do three ex-prime 
ministers, other ex-cabinet members, 
ambassadors, etc. 

Some members of the central gov- 
ernment in Jakarta admit the justice 
of many of the rebel demands. They 
have urged the government to meet 
the rebels halfway, stop the civil war 
and lay the basis for negotiations to 
see whether some common program 
cannot be worked out. A return to 
a basically democratic political setup, 
the granting of substantial local 
autonomy to the outlying islands 
within a federated setup and a firm 
anti-Communist internal policy could 
provide the basis for successful 
negotiations. 

However, Sukarno, Nasution and 
Djuanda, the prime minister, firmly 
reject the olive branch approach. 
Sukarno prefers to hold on to his 
“ouided democracy” and will not for- 
give his critics. Nasution and Djuan- 
da do not want to give up their posi- 
tions of power and prestige. Their 
stubbornness represents a criminal 
sacrifice of the interests and well-be- 
ing of the Indonesian people. 

Relations between the present In- 
donesian government and the United 
States have recently improved. Pre- 
viously Jakarta had been very criti- 
cal of the evident moral support and 
sympathy with the rebels initially 
shown and expressed in official U.S. 
circles. 

Indonesia needs military and eco- 
nomic aid badly. In large part this 
accounts for her recent toning down 
of criticism of the United States. 
She is seeking help from our coun- 
try. After initially refusing, the 
United States has begun to help on 
both levels. Not very large as yet, 
this aid will be greatly increased in 
the near future. In 1959 our coun- 
try is scheduled to help Indonesia 
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to the tune of some $133,000,000. Al- 
though most of it will be used to help 
out on the agricultural, industrial 
and health levels, some millions will 
be spent in providing the Indonesian 
army with military materials. 

There is an interesting story con- 
nected with projected U.S. ‘military 
help to Indonesia. A three-way dis- 
cussion has been going on among the 
United States, Indonesia and Aus- 
tralia around the question. 

Indonesia has been pressing Aus- 
tralia for a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of her claims against 
Holland for Western New Guinea. 
She has assured Australia that she 
has no aggressive intentions toward 
Australia and that, if Western New 
Guinea is “returned” to her, she will 
be prepared to guarantee Australia’s 
right to control the Eastern half of 
the island, at present under Aus- 
tralian rule. 

The Australian government asked 
the United States about its proposed 
military help to Indonesia. Australia 
was assured by the United States that 
the arms were purely for internal 
purposes, that the Indonesian gov- 
ernment was fully aware of the dan- 
gers confronting it from Communist 
subversion and on that basis the arms 
were being supplied. (Author’s em- 
phasis. ) 

I think our country is being taken 
for a bit of a ride here. The danger 
of Communist subversion exists in In- 
donesia. This writer would be the 
last one to deny it. But it is a long- 
term possibility, not an immediate 
threat. In the short term, will it or 
not, desire it or not, no matter the 
official protestations of Jakarta, the 
military help furnished by the United 
States will be used to crush the rebels. 
The attitude and actions of our State 





Department, therefore, will help a 
government which has been anti- 
democratic and complacent toward 
communism and will hurt those ele- 
ments in Indonesia that are most 
firmly democratic, anti-Communist 
and fighting against terrific odds for 
a sane, democratic Indonesia more 
friendly to the United States. 

The problem of our country’s re- 
lationship to Indonesia is admittedly 
a very delicate and difficult one. 

On the one hand, the State Depart- 
ment seems worried about the poten- 
tial blackmail always contained in 
the not too subtle hints emanating 
from some Asian countries: “If you 
do not help us, we will go to the other 
side.” This worry has probably been 
a substantial consideration in decid- 
ing to help Indonesia. 

On the other hand, despite the basic 
residue of sympathy with the ends 
in view of the rebels existing both 
inside and outside the State Depart- 
ment, the United States cannot inter- 
vene on their side. 

The least our country can do, it 
seems to me, is to couple its help to 
Indonesia with a_behind-the-scenes- 
suggestion that a modus _ vivendi 
reached with the rebels would be 
beneficial all around, especially to 
Indonesia itself. This could be done. 
if done with diplomatic finesse, with- 
out giving the appearance of inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of the 
country. 

This writer has no way of know- 
ing whether the State Department 
has engaged in this diplomatic ef- 
fort or not. Failing that, the policy 
of our State Department vis-a-vis In- 
donesia would seem—to one demo- 
crat at least—to be puzzling, para- 
doxical, morally unsatisfactory and, 
probably, ultimately self-defeating. 


Value Your Contract 


By WILLIAM A. COBB, Jr. 


DEED to a house is a precious 
possession. A wage-earner ac- 
quires it slowly by many years of hard 
work. It may take up to thirty years 
before the mortgage is finally burned. 
If employment is insecure or the pay 
is low, the worker may never have a 
chance to become a home owner. 
A union agreement is also a pre- 
cious possession. It sets forth legal 
rights to agreed wages, working con- 
ditions, health and welfare, and other 





valuable things which spell comfort 
and security. 

As a valuable property right, a 
union agreement is therefore in the 
same class as a deed to a house. This 
property can only be protected by a 
strong union. 

As a trade unionist, you can add 
to the strength of your agreement by 
protecting it and daily living by it and 
by telling others how it has benefited 
you and your family. 
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bLocal 880, Retail Clerks, and Local 
17, Office Employes, have signed a 
contract covering the employes of 
four Bailey Company stores in Cleve- 
land. Advertisements placed by Local 
880 congratulated the company and 
urged the public to patronize “the 
first department store in the history 
of Cleveland to offer union wages, 
hours and working conditions to all 
of its sales and office people.” 


>Peter T. Schoemann, president of the 
United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry, has been named 
the recipient of the 1959 Green-Mur- 
ray Award. The annual award is 
given by the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles. 


bLocal 11-155 of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers won a wage in- 
crease, an extra holiday and improved 
group insurance and pension plans at 
the R. P. Scherer Company in De- 
troit. The new agreement ended a 
twenty-week strike. 


Child patients at the new Harris 
Hospital near Waynesville, N. C., will 
have their lives brightened as a re- 
sult of a contribution by Local 277, 
United Rubber Workers. The union’s 
gift of $1174 will be used to furnish 
the children’s ward at the hospital. 


>A union Big Brothers Club to look 
after fatherless boys is being started 
by Local 651 of the United Auto 
Workers in Flint, Mich. The idea 
came from the local’s community 
services committee. 


>B. E. Kennelly of the Railroad Train- 
men, general chairman on the Spo- 
kane, Portland and Seattle Railway, 
was honored at a dinner following his 
recent retirement. W. L. Strang 
served as toastmaster, 


bAnthony F. Swartz, 87, prominent 
for many years in union affairs at 
Carbondale, Pa., died recently. <A 
founder of the Carbondale Central 
Labor Union, he was president emer- 


itus of the CLU at his death. 
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>The General Council of the British 
Trades Union Congress is inviting 
nominations for the 1959 men’s and 
women’s gold badges. The competi- 
tions are open to rank-and-file union 
members only. The judges consider 
the nominees’ contributions to the 
building of their unions and their 
services to fellow members and to 
trade unionism generally. 


>Twenty members of the bowling team 
of Local 743, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Reading, 
Pa., journeyed to Wilmington, Del., 
for a match with the team of Local 
313 of the same international. The 
match ended in a tie. This promises 
to become an annual event. 


>Fred Haggard of the Auto Workers, 
who headed the old CIO central body, 
has been elected to the presidency of 
the merged Oakland County (Mich.) 
Central Labor Council. Elmer Fang- 
borner of the Fire Fighters was chos- 
en secretary-treasurer. 


PLocal 37 of the 


Brotherhood of 


Painters in Detroit paid out $12,000 
in death benefits during 1958. 


Libor NEWS BRI 


>The Tarrant County (Texas) Central 
Labor Council recently held a public 
relations workshop. J. W. Sifford. 
committee chairman, lined up a pro- 
gram covering various phases of pub- 
lic relations activities. Among those 
on the program were Bert Griffith, 
assistant to the editor, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, and Mac Williams, as- 
sistant city editor, Fort Worth Press. 


>Morris Spitzer, head of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers in Detroit 
for many years, will be honored at 
a testimonial dinner at the Veterans 
Memorial Building in that city on 
February 28. 


>Thelma O’Dell has started her sixth 
term as president of Local 10, Office 
Employes, in Detroit. The oath of 
office was administered by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Elenore Palyu, retiring sec- 
retary. 


>Veteran members of Local 103, Typo- 
graphical Union, Newark, N. J., were 
honored at a reception and buffet 
supper. The oldtimers were present- 
ed with special emblems by N. D. 
Lee, international representative. 





Labor’s Insurance Firm Over Billion Mark 


THE Union Labor Life Insurance Company, founded and wholly 
owned by labor, has surpassed the billion-dollar mark in insurance 
coverage. This achievement places the company among the very 
few insurance enterprises—of the thousands in North America—that 
have reached this outstanding figure. Shown above at recent New 
York meeting of ULLICO’s directors are, from left to right, AFL- 
CIO Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler, ULLICO President 
Edmund P. Tobin and long-time officer Jeremiah T. Mahoney. 
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bFive per cent wage increases and 
improved overtime rates and seniority 
allowances for trawler fishermen have 
been negotiated in Norway by the 
Seamen’s Union and the Engineers 
The new agreements are to 
run for one year. 


Union. 


>A contract providing a 13 per cent 
wage increase over a three-year pe- 
riod has been negotiated by Local 
118, Hotel and Restaurant Employes, 
with hotels at Lakewood, N. J. 


>A 10-cent package was won by Local 
472, International Union of Electri- 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers, in 
negotiations with the Spiral Binding 


Company, Newark, N.J. 


>Two short courses were recently run 
simultaneously under the auspices of 
the ICFTU Asian Trade Union Col- 


lege in Chittagong, East Pakistan. 


>The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the Canadian National Rail- 
ways reached a settlement of their 
dispute. The three-year pact gives 
the union a 9.8 per cent pay boost, a 
health and welfare plan and many 
other gains. ’ 


>bLeonidas Cruzado, president, Peru- 
vian Sugar Workers Federation, is 
visiting the United States under the 
auspices of the Office of International 
Labor Affairs, U.S. Department of 
Labor. 


>The San Joaquin County (Calif.) 
Building and Construction Trades 
Council has elected Paul Lofton as 
its new president. 


>Franklyn Farnum, veteran character 
actor of screen and stage, has retired 
as president of the Screen Extras 
Guild in order to take a needed rest. 


Today’s Great Challenge 
(Continued from Page 8) 


worse, all signs point to a new tight- 
ening of the financial market and a 
consequent contraction of housing 
activity by the second half of 1959, 
if not sooner. Thus, even if only 
short-term are con- 
sidered, Congress should enact broad- 
gauged housing legislation at the 


requirements 


earliest possible moment. 

But we cannot ignore the nation’s 
rapidly mounting housing needs in 
the years just ahead. Our popula- 
tion, now more than 175,000,000, 
will rise to 210,000,000 or more by 
1970. We will need vast amounts 
of new housing and comprehensive 
urban redevelopment and metropoli- 
tan planning to meet the housing re- 
quirements of our rapidly expanding 
population and to replace the more 
than 13,000,000 substandard houses 
in which American families are still 
forced to live. 

The members of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee are fully cognizant of 
these problems. Over the years, the 
committee has done much to arouse 
the interest and concern of the entire 
nation in the importance of good 
housing for the welfare of all Amer- 
icans. 

Labor urges the committee to re- 
ject the line of approach of the bill 
known as S. 65 and to proceed in- 
stead to recommend to Congress the 
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enactment of comprehensive, for- 
ward-looking housing legislation. 

S. 57, introduced by Senator 
Sparkman, contains a number of 
worthwhile provisions. However, it 
does not fully measure up to the na- 
tion’s minimum housing and _ rede- 
velopment requirements. We are 
therefore recommending enactment 
of provisions in S. 193, introduced 
by Senator Clark, as well as other 
necessary provisions. We are con- 
vinced that our recommendations 
can provide the basis for a consid- 
erable advance this year toward 
meeting the nation’s housing needs. 

Title IV of S. 57 and Title II of 
S. 193 both deal with public housing. 
In some respects the bills are similar 
or identical with respect to public 
housing, containing many provisions 
designed to make public housing an 
integral part of the community and 
to encourage a larger measure of 
local autonomy and greater efficiency 
in the administration of the pro- 
gram. 

We urge enactment of all pro- 
visions in the two bills aimed at this 
most worthwhile objective if the bad- 
ly needed public housing program is 
to be revived and expanded to meet 
the urgent requirements of our low- 
income families. 

With respect to those features af- 


>A new member of the executive 
board of the Tennessee State Labor 
Council is S. A. Para, legislative rep- 
resentative of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


>bEmployes of the Wyandotte Chem- 
icals Corporation, Wyandotte, Mich.., 
have chosen the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, AFL-CIO, over the 
unafhliated United Mine Workers’ 
District 50. The vote was 871 to 633. 


bE. L. Hunt, a member of organized 
labor for two decades, has been elect- 
ed president of the Central Labor 
Council of Nashville and Middle Ten- 


nessee, 


>Calvin Kincaid has been reelected as 
president of Local 270, United Pack- 
inghouse Workers, Memphis, Tenn. 
Pierce D. Lee defeated Andrew Mor- 
ris for the post of financial secretary. 


fecting public housing in the two bills 
which are not the same, we urge 
enactment of those in S. 193. 

S. 57 provides for extending the 
unused portion of the existing 70,000- 
unit public housing authorization and 
authorizes only an additional 17,500 
units, Instead of authorizing a spe- 
cific number of units for a limited 
period, S. 193 would restore the 
authorization for construction of pub- 
lic housing provided in the Housing 
Act of 1949 without time limitation. 

In effect, this would make avail- 
able a total of 150,000 to 200,000 
units for construction at any time. 
Within this overall limitation, com- 
munities could proceed with public 
housing construction programs in 
whatever volume and at whatever 
speed would be most appropriate to 
their own capacities and capabilities. 


Le strongly supports the au- 
thorization in S. 193. Even res- 
toration of the 1949 authorization is 
not likely to be sufficient to provide 
housing for the large number of low- 
income families who will be dis- 
placed from their homes by urban 
renewal, highway and other govern- 
ment programs, not to speak of the 
additional thousands of low-income 
families whose dwellings, no matter 
how inadequate, are not slated for 
clearance within the next few years. 

In addition, we favor the provi- 
sions in S. 193 which would remove 
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restrictions in the public housing 
program established by various ap- 
propriations and other acts enacted 
since the basic program was launched 
in 1949, 

S. 57 authorizes a six-year urban 
renewal program with an annual 
capital grant authorization of $300 
million, which amount could be in- 
creased by $150 million in any one 
year. 

Under the present Administration 
it is altogether unlikely that the Pres- 
ident would use his discretionary 
power to increase the annual urban 
renewal authorization above $300 
million. Therefore, at least during 
the early years of the authorization, 
the actual amount available would be 
only $300 million a year. 

S. 193 would authorize $600 mil- 
lion a year for ten years, with pro- 
vision for increase by $150 million 
in any one year at the discretion of 
the President. We are convinced 
that the urgent need of the cities for 
funds to finance urban renewal proj- 
ects clearly warrants the larger au- 
thorization contained in S. 193. 

For nearly a decade labor, sup- 
ported by other organizations, im- 
pressed with the necessity of meeting 
the nation’s total housing require- 
ments, has urged enactment of an 
effective program to make good 
homes available to workers and other 
middle-income families at costs they 
can afford. 

We are still fully convinced of the 
need for an effective middle-income 
housing program and regret that no 
legislation to accomplish this objec- 
tive has been introduced thus far. 

In the absence of such a middle- 
income housing program, however, 
we welcome the introduction of Title 
III of S. 193 which would provide 
for relocation housing for persons 
or families displaced by urban re- 
newal, highway and other public 
projects. 

It has become unmistakably clear 
that the success of the entire urban 
renewal program is threatened by the 
lack of decent housing within their 
means for those displaced by the 
urban renewal or other public proj- 
ects. Many of these families, whose 
incomes are just above the level of 
eligibility for public housing, have 
been forced back into the slums be- 
cause they have been unable to find 
adequate alternative housing within 
their means. 

S. 193 would provide low-interest, 
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long-term loans to private, non-profit 
corporations for construction of re- 
location housing and related facili- 
ties for displaced families or persons 
of low or moderate income. The 
proposed direct loan program is mod- 
eled after the very successful college 
housing program. 

S. 193 would make it possible for 
displaced families to obtain decent 
housing involving a_ considerably 
lesser expense than under the FHA 
221 program. For example, on a 
unit involving a $10,000 mortgage, 
the financing available under FHA 
221 (534 per cent—40 years) would 
require a $1200 higher annual in- 
come for a family than the financing 
which would be available under Title 
III of S. 193 (about 3 per cent— 
50 years). 

We strongly favor inclusion in the 
omnibus housing bill of Title III of 
S. 193, with authorization of at least 
the $250 million proposed in that bill. 


(\HE present program of housing 
for the elderly which is adminis- 
tered in the FHA 207 rental housing 
setup was established in the Housing 
Act of 1956. With present financing 
terms, an effective interest rate of 5 
per cent (414 per cent plus 14 per 
cent insurance premium) and forty- 
year amortization, the achievable 
rents are too high for most elderly 
couples and individuals. 

In the three years the program has 
been in existence, there have been 
applications for only thirty-two proj- 
ects with a total of 4,500 units. Only 
one project with 140 units has ac- 
tually been completed and occupied. 
It is thus clear that the present pro- 
gram has been virtually a complete 
failure. 

Unfortunately, it is quite unlikely 
that the new FHA 229 program of 
housing for the elderly proposed in 
Title II of S. 57 would represent 
much of an improvement. It would 
leave present financing terms un- 
changed, except that it would elimi- 
nate the present requirement for a 
10 per cent equity investment on the 
part of the sponsors. Thus, it is 
probable that the rents achievable 
under S. 57 would be about the same 
as under the present program. 

Instead, we would urge enactment 
of a program for the elderly similar 
to Title III of S. 193. Specifically, 
the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator should be authorized to 
make low-interest (college housing 
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rate), long-term (up to fifty years) 
loans to non-profit corporations for 
construction of housing for the elder- 
ly. At least $200 million should be 
provided for this purpose. 

Although no subsidy is involved, 
since the rate of interest is tied to 
the cost of money to the government, 
the achievable rents would be about 
$15 a month less than is possible un- 
der the present program of FHA 
elderly housing. This would make 
it possible for a much larger propor- 
tion of elderly couples and _ indi- 
viduals to obtain housing they can 
afford. 

The Emergency Housing Act of 
1958, which made available a billion 
dollars to the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association (FNMA) for pur- 
chase of FHA and VA mortgages of 
$13,500 and under, has been largely 
responsible for recent expansion of 
housing activity. Unfortunately, 
however, last year’s authorization 
has now been exhausted. 

To help forestall the threatened 
decline in housing construction later 
in the year and to encourage con- 
struction of moderate-cost housing, 
the AFL-CIO recommends that Con- 
gress authorize an additional billion 
dollars to support moderate-priced 
housing under the FHA and VA pro- 
grams. 

S. 57 contains a number of pro- 
visions relating to cooperative hous- 
ing but it does not meet all the re- 
quirements necessary to bring the co- 
operative housing program to maxi- 
mum effectiveness. The following 
are the major steps needed to im- 
prove and expand the cooperative 
housing program: 

1. Require that FNMA purchase 
FHA 213 mortgages at par. 

2. Provide for establishing down 
payments, cost limitations and other 
financial terms for FHA 213 on a 
par with those in the FHA 203 and 
207 programs. 

3. Authorize an additional $300 
million for FNMA advance commit- 
ments on FHA 213 mortgages, with 
half of this amount earmarked for 
consumer cooperatives. 

4. Authorize inclusion in the mort- 
gage amount on all projects under 
the cooperative program, community 
and commercial facilities now pos- 
sible only under the management- 
type program. 

5. Authorize inclusion of a regular 
2 per cent working capital fund in 
the total amount of the mortgage in 
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order to strengthen the financial 
structure and soundness of coopera- 
tive housing projects. 

6. If additional funds are author- 
ized for FNMA purchase of mod- 
erate-cost housing mortgages, this 
program should be extended to co- 
operative housing. 

7. Authorize use of mortgage in- 
surance under FHA 213 for acquisi- 
tion by residents of existing housing 
on a cooperative basis. 

8. Make cooperative housing mort- 
gages on property in urban renewal 
areas eligible under FNMA’s special 
assistance program. 

With the return of a restricted 
financial market, the GI housing pro- 
gram is once again declining rapidly. 
We urge that steps be taken now to 
revive that program. Our recom- 
mendations for at least $1 billion for 
FNMA to purchase 
guaranteed and insured mortgages of 
$13,500 and under would do much 
to make necessary funds available 
for veterans’ housing. 


government- 


In addition, we endorse the pro- 
vision in S. 57 which would make 
available $300 million for direct 
loans for veterans. 

However, we urge that this pro- 
eram be extended to veterans in ur- 


ban as well as rural areas where 
private funds are not available on 
reasonable terms. If this is done, 
funds for GI direct loans should be 
increased accordingly. 

In addition to the above proposals, 
we regard the following récommen- 
dations as important for a_ well- 
rounded housing program: 

1. The requirement that FNMA 
purchase mortgages under its special 
assistance program at par should be 
restored. 

2. We urge protection of home 
owners against foreclosure in the 
event of temporary unemployment, 
illness or other emergencies as is pro- 
vided in S. 195, introduced by Sena- 
tor Clark. 

3. We recommend that Title V of 
the Housing Act of 1949, relating to 
farm housing, be amended to accom- 
plish the following objectives: 

a. Expand coverage to assure 
benefits to all types of farm labor. 

b. Authorize a _ thoroughgoing 
investigation of farm housing 
needs. 

c. Expand coverage to smaller 
farms and those not producing 
crops in a particular year. 

d. Remove the requirement that 
the farmer has to be unable to se- 


Reply to Trud 


(Continued from Page 4) 


000,000 homes with refrigerators and 
more than three-fourths of the fam- 
ilies owning automobiles. 

It is in this spirit that I have crit- 
icized the Soviet economy and the 
paucity of benefits its technological 
progress has brought to the Soviet 
peoples. Trud has chosen to be silent 
about my specific criticism of the 
exploitation and plight of the Soviet 
workers and farmers. Trud simply 
ignores their fate. 

Trud was just as silent about the 
regimentation to which the Soviet 
worker is subjected, the type of “un- 
ions” he is forced to join, the contin- 
ued existence of slave labor camps 
and my condemnation of the Soviet 
regime as a government by terror and 
dictatorship. 

All Trud had to say in answer was: 

“Our reality is inspiring the work- 
ing folks of the bourgeois states to 
fight exploitation for a better future.” 

This is what the Kremlin rulers 
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would like to have their subjects be- 
lieve. 

Long before the Communists seized 
power in Russia, American labor 
struggled militantly, using its demo- 
cratic right to strike, picket and or- 
ganize unions in order to secure high 
wages, shorter hours and better con- 
ditions of employment. Our fight 
“for a better future” is not at all 
inspired by the Soviet “reality.” On 
the contrary, the higher standards of 
life and labor we of American labor 
have achieved are now being threat- 
ened by what Trud calls “reality” in 
Russia. This Communist “reality” in 
the U.S.S.R., with its very low wage 
economy and dumping of low-priced 
goods, is becoming a menace to the 
living standards of American and 
other free workers. 

Furthermore, with the Kremlin 
government—which has a total mon- 
opoly of all Soviet economic life— 
foreign, even more than domestic, 


cure credit from any other sources. 
e. Reduce the loan rate from 4 
per cent to 3 per cent. 

4. Payment’ of prevailing wages 
should be required in any housing 
construction involving any type of 
federal financial assistance, including 
grants, loans, guarantees and insur- 
ance, 

5. There should be federal action 
to assure the opportunity to obtain 
adequate housing to all families, 
without regard to race, color, creed 
or national origin. 

6. Continuance of the successful 
college housing program with exten- 
sion of its assistance to bonafide col- 
lege student cooperatives. 

7. Adequate funds should be pro- 
vided for housing research and pro- 
fessional training in housing and 
planning. 

The AFL-CIO requests the mem- 
bers of the Senate Banking Commit- 
tee to accord these recommendations 
their earnest and sympathetic con- 
sideration. Enactment of these pro- 
posals would provide the basis for 
a comprehensive housing program 
geared to the needs of our growing 
population and strong 
impetus toward expansion of our 
economy. 


provide a 


trade is not only an economic under- 
taking but also a political weapon. 
Recent Soviet dumping of tin, alum- 
inum and rice are revealing in this 
respect—as Burma, Indonesia and 
Malaya have so recently and sadly 
learned. 

The “reality” Trud boasts about 
may actually inspire some American 
employers to demand that labor in the 
United States accept lower wages and 
give up some of its fundamental demo- 
cratic rights. 

The Russian Labor Front which the 
Kremlin calls “unions” are under the 
thumb of the Soviet bosses (Com- 
munist state) and function primarily 
as agencies for promoting production. 
Some of our nation’s powerful em- 
ployers would like to have our trade 
unions reduced to a similar status. 

Let me cite the report of the Amer- 
ican steel industry delegation which 
visited the Soviet Union last year and 
the remarks made by A. S. Glossbren- 
ner, president of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, on Octo- 
ber 1, 1958, before the regional tech- 
nical meeting of the American Iron 
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and Sieel Institute. Mr, Glossbrenner 
said: 

“How did the Soviet Union gain 
this competitive advantage over us? 
The report of the American delegation 
clearly indicates the answer. The 
Russian state is operating one big 
steel company. 

“The management of this company, 
the employes of the company and 
the union (sic) which represents 
the employes are all on the same 
team. All are beholden to the same 
supreme boss, the Communist state. 
As a result, there is no division of 
loyalty. (Speaker’s emphasis.) * * * 

“The American steel industry is 
facing its greatest challenge, com- 
petition to the bitter end with the 
slave steel industry of the Soviet Un- 
ion. * * * If this challenge is to be 
met, this industry of ours, great as 
it is, must be in the hands of man- 
agers who are strong and who can 
make hard decisions without waver- 
ing. 

“Above all, it must be in the hands 
of managers willing to turn away 
from the easy road in their relations 


with their employes—that road being 
appeasement for the sake of economic 
expediency.” 

Some American steel company em- 
ployers are thus inspired by Soviet 
“reality” to “make hard decisions 
without wavering” and not to take 
“the easy road in their relations with 
their employes.” 

We of the AFL-CIO believe in loy- 
alty to trade unions which are free 
and clean, and we fight militantly for 
better conditions of life and labor 
for the working people. Loyalty to 
such unions is loyalty to the best 
interests and highest ideals of our na- 
tion. Such trade union loyalty makes 
for a healthy, efficient American econ- 
omy, an economy without low wages, 
inadequate purchasing power and 
cutthroat competition—an economy 
serving the entire American people. 

The reduction, division or trans- 
fer of such trade union loyalty would 
only hurt America’s free economy and 
thus help the totalitarian Communists. 

Of course, Mr. Glossbrenner 
stressed that he was not “advocating 
some similar system” for the United 


Unionism in the Caribbean 
(Continued from Page 11) 


one of only a few notable union lead- 
ers in the area who came from and 
have remained among the ranks of 
plain working people. 

It would be ungenerous not to rec- 
ognize the great debt that many of 
the present unions in The West In- 
dies owe to lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men who helped inexperi- 
enced workers to create and run their 
unions. 

But the lawyers and other profes- 
sionals were politicians who were 
chiefly interested in the wage-earner 
as a potential voter. They were quick 
to realize that, when universal suf- 
frage came, a great majority of the 
electorate would consist of ordinary 
working people. 

Without the help of the politicians 
the young West Indies unions might 
not have survived the wartime period 
of isolation from the older and more 
experienced unions of the rest of the 
world. Yet it must be admitted that in 
far too many cases the politicians in 
the unions were responsible for the 
failure of those unions to improve 
their structure and to settle down to 
normal and constructive union work. 
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At the end of World War 11 most 
of the West Indian unions were still 
weak, and many of them seemed un- 
able to make any real progress. How- 
ever, there were some notable excep- 
tions. 

In Barbados the General Workers 
Union covered all the workers in the 
island and was well established and 
well-run. In Trinidad the Oil Field 
Workers Union was a powerful body 
run on the most efficient lines, with 
its dues receipts maintained by means 
of the checkoff. Another powerful and 
well-run organization in Trinidad 
was the Seamen and Waterfont Work- 
ers Trade Union. 

But in many cases unions fought 
for the same members, weakening 
themselves and helping to bring dis- 
credit on the labor movement. 

The sugar workers of British 
Guiana were bedeviled by two rival 
organizations which fought each 
other bitterly. The sugar workers of 
Trinidad were harassed by the in- 
ability of two and on occasions three 
rival unions to amalgamate or at least 
to come to some friendly arrange- 
ment. In Jamaica the Bustamante 


States. He realizes that “some similar 
system” would mean abolition of free 
enterprise in the United States, 

Yet, along with some other bosses 
in our country, he does look with 
envy upon labor relations in Com- 
munist Russia where, as pointed out 
in the report of the American steel 
industry executive delegation to Rus- 
sia, “a great deal of the wnion’s (sic) 
time and effort is spent in developing 
and promoting plans for increasing 
steel production, and they indeed 
formed the opinion that this may be 
the union’s most important function.” 
(The delegation’s emphasis. ) 

This “reality” of the Communist 
economic system—with its intense ex- 
ploitation and enslavement of the 
Soviet workers—is no inspiration to 
freedom-loving American labor. This 
“reality” is a growing threat to Amer- 
ican labor which enjoys the bene- 
fits of free trade unionism. This 
Soviet “reality” is a grave menace to 
the democratic rights and _ living 
standards of American labor and all 
other workers outside the Iron Cur- 
tain empire. 


Union and the National Workers have 
fought each other. 

Since the war the unions in the 
Caribbean have been able to keep in 
touch with the unions of other coun- 
tries. 

Unions in Britain wish to help 
these organizations. Young West In- 
dies unionists have visited England 
for a year’s study at Ruskin College, 
Oxford. Money has been provided 
to enable unions to run weekend 
schools and short courses for young 
members. Unions have been helped 
to buy cars and motorcycles and 
have received special grants for or- 
ganizing. Some have been aided in 
acquiring new offices. 

Perhaps most important of all! has 
been the aid toward the creation of 
strong unions where it has been clear 
that without that kind of assistance 
democratic labor organizations would 
never get a solid foothold. 

It would be wrong to leave the im- 
pression that all the unions in The 
West Indies receive or need help from 
outside. Perhaps they still need the 
advice of their more experienced col- 
leagues in Europe and North Amer- 
ica. But they already have demon- 
strated that they have much to con- 
tribute from their own experience. 
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Inside UNESCO's new headquarters. Ultra-modern building was used for first time during recent parley. 


UNESCO 


(Continued from Page 15) 


its earliest years. Furthermore, con- 
centration on a small number of ma- 
jor undertakings is being sought. 

Much of the credit for leadership 
in this area goes to Dr. Luther Evans, 
former director of the Library of 
Congress and the outgoing UNESCO 
director-general. 

A related problem has been how to 
divide UNESCO’s limited resources 
properly Point Four type 
technical assistance projects to aid 
underdeveloped countries and 
educational, scientific 
and cultural undertakings of univer- 


between 


the 


longer-range 


sal interest and importance. 

Speaking to this issue in Paris, Dr. 
Vittorino Veronese of Italy, the newly 
elected director-general, pledged that 
he would seek continuous and spon- 
taneous cooperation by those inter- 
ested in both of these aspects of 
UNESCO’s work. 

When Communist Russia and her 
satellites recently affiliated themselves 
with UNESCO, it was both a tribute 
to the growing prestige of the organ- 
ization and a cause of grave concern. 

In the first place, the lip service 
that Communist and other dictator- 
controlled countries give to UNESCO’s 
aims is transparently hypocritical. 
Furthermore, the Communists have 
tried to utilize UNESCO as a forum 
for their political propaganda in the 
same way they operate in all United 
Nations organizations. 
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Fortunately, their effort to secure 
Communist China’s admission to 
UNESCO and their other political 
ventures were repulsed with speed by 
the delegates at Paris. 

The fact that the Communist bloc 
actually demanded a cut in the direc- 


tor-general’s proposed budget for 
1959 and 1960 reflected the Com- 


munists’ dim view of the use it can 
make of the organization for their 
purposes. While the Communists 
dare not leave UNESCO as long as 
the uncommitted nations of the world 
continue to give it such strong al- 
legiance, Moscow and its satellites 
obviously have no stomach for “wast- 
ing” their money to help UNESCO 
build international good will and 
understanding. 

In contrast, the U.S. delegation at 
Paris was willing to support a budget 


U.S. unionists with Scandinavian hosts. 
eet the visiting Americans’ transportation costs. 


grant helped m 
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somewhat above the level proposed 
by the director-general, even though 
our country finances more than 30 
per cent of all UNESCO expendi- 
tures. 

In the United States, a few self- 
styled super-patriots, isolationists and 
just plain crackpots, most of whom 
are still appalled by America’s mem- 
bership in the United Nations, have 
singled out UNESCO as their partic- 
ular whipping boy. However, the 
attack always fails wherever it is pos- 
sible to reach the public with the 
facts. 

Finally, UNESCO still faces the 
problem of securing broader public 
understanding and support. 

To increase support for UNESCO 
in all countries, far greater participa- 
tion in its affairs by representatives 
of mass membership groups like trade 
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unions and farm organizations, for 
example, should be encouraged. 

While educators, scientists and cul- 
tural leaders must play a particularly 
important part in UNESCO’s work, 
neither the learned professionals nor 
government officials should so dom- 
inate UNESCO that other people feel 
excluded, 

Indeed, it was precisely because 
UNESCO seeks to emphasize the im- 
portance of the “people to people” 
concept in developing international 
understanding that all member states 
were asked in 1946 to establish Na- 
tional Commissions for UNESCO 
through which representative private 





. iz 
The author (at right) discusses 
UNESCO budget with a member 
of the delegation from Indonesia. 
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When they were child 





ren, these Latin American women 





were not taught reading and writing. Now they learn. 


groups — including the non-profes- 
sional—might share in advising their 
governments on UNESCO policy and 
might help to implement UNESCO 


programs in their homelands. 


Unfortunately, representatives of 
free trade unions are National Com- 
mission members in only a score of 
nations and were present in Paris on 
the delegations of only a half dozen. 

American labor can take pride, 
however, in its continuously active 
role in UNESCO affairs both through 
participation on the U.S. National 
Commission and through membership 
on the U.S. delegations to the general 


conferences of UNESCO. 


AFL-CIO members on the Independence listen with interest to a first-hand report about Paris conference. 


<a we 
bie es 


UNESCO deserves and needs far 
more attention and support from the 
free trade union movement. 

Despite its modest budget and the 
controversy which inevitably arises 
about so variegated a _ program, 
UNESCO is effectively meeting a cri- 
tical need in the international field of 
education, science and culture, and it 
is the only world agency designed 
specifically for that purpose. 

The goals of UNESCO and of the 
free labor movement are in complete 
accord. We should learn more about 
this important agency of the United 
Nations and do much more to help 
it succeed in its very vital work. 
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Casting a Little Light 
(Continued from Page 9) 


to carry on their own local educa- 
tional programs on a regular basis 
and continuance of weekend schools 
by our state office. 

Phase 5. During 1958 and 1959, 
establishment of regular twenty-min- 
ute educational programs in local un- 
ions throughout the state. More than 
200 local unions in Texas are cur- 
rently conducting educational pro- 
erams. The state office is continu- 
ing its weekend labor schools on the 
basis of one per month. 

Before the AFL-CIO 
old Labor’s League for Political Ed- 
ucation had set up a Women’s Divi- 
sion. Under the able direction of 
Mrs. Cates, who came to the old AFL 
organization in the summer of 1955, 
the Texas AFL-CIO has inaugurated 
a drive to organize COPE women’s 
divisions in every major labor center 


merger, the 


in the state. 

The weekend labor schools in many 
areas have served as the starting 
point for the organizations. In other 
areas active women’s divisions were 
schools were 
programs 


hard at work before 
held, but the educational 
served as training grounds for the 
leaders. 

It would be difficult to overempha- 
size the importance of the work the 
women’s divisions have already done 
and will do in the future. One 
vreat handicap in the Texas labor 
movement has been the lack of under- 
standing of organized labor and its 
goals on the part of union members’ 
wives. In some unions ladies’ auxil- 
iaries are more active and the union 
spirit is taking hold on the distaff 
side, but in too many cases the union 
means nothing to the wife other than 
a fatter paycheck and a_ meeting 
which gives the old man an excuse 
to get out of the house once in a while. 

Through the COPE women’s divi- 
sions. combined with an educational 
and informational program, many 
un‘on members’ wives are learning 
that they and their families have a di- 
vital interest in the labor 
movement. And only with the active 
assistance and work of these women 
of labor can we ever expect to achieve 
real success politically. 

One other special development 
should be mentioned—the first Labor 
Law Institute, a three-day, concen- 


rect and 
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trated course in labor law. Nat Wells. 
Charlie Morris and Houston Clinton, 
Jr., attorneys, did a wonderful job ai 
that labor law school, which was held 
in Austin. For three full days the 
240 students—local union representa- 
tives, international representatives, 
lawyers and legislators — absorbed 
more information about labor laws 
than they had ever expected to know. 

Two separate courses were offered. 
One course concentrated on Texas 
labor laws, with a quick look at fed- 
eral laws. The other concentrated 
on federal laws, with a quick look at 
state laws. 

Out of that labor law institute and 
subsequent law schools came a “La- 
bor Law Manual for Texas Workers,” 
which is a complete handbook for 
day-to-day use of business agents and 
other union leaders. Developed pri- 
marily by the general counsel of the 
Texas State AFL-CIO, 
the handbook has been 
sold at cost to several 
hundred union leaders 
and organizations. As 
important changes are 
made in labor law, 
either legislatively or 
judicially,. inserts will 
be distributed. 

The traveling team 
making up the faculty 
of our labor 
is composed of the staff of the Texas 
State AFL-CIO. Splendid coopera- 
tion has been given by special con- 
sultants as well as by representatives 
of state and federal agencies. 


schools 


At the request of some of the coun- 
cils, special courses have been offered. 
Consultants have generously contrib- 
uted their time and knowledge to the 
success of this program. We are 
deeply indebted to Margaret Thorn- 
burgh, Western director of COPE 
women’s activities: Nelson Cruik- 
shank, John Connovs, John Cosgrove, 
Peter Henle, Katherine Ellickson, Hy 
Kornbluh, George Guernsey and Bob 
Flaherty of the AFL-CIO, and Lester 
Graham, regional organizing director. 

Arrangements for the schools are 
made through the cooperation of the 
central labor councils or, on occasion, 
local unions. Councils mail out the 
“special school call” at least thirty 
days prior io the school to all AFL- 





CIO organizations in the area. Pre- 
registration of students is urged. 

The councils set up speakers’ com- 
mittees to visit the local unions and 
pre-register the student-delegates on 
application forms furnished by the 
local councils. Each student-delegate 
(or his local) pays a registration fee 
of $5 to help defray the costs of the 
school. 

Course outline materials used by 
our staff and other lecturers at week- 
end labor schools are available from 
our office. These materials, in the 
hands of local union educational com- 
mittees, are lending invaluable aid in 
promoting workers’ education in un- 
ion affairs and greater understanding 
of the economic, political and social 
problems of our times. 

Subjects for which course outlines 
are available include collective bar- 
gaining techniques, community serv- 
ices, economics and taxation, human 
rights, labor laws, legislative work- 
shops, the manpower future, public 
relations, shop steward training, so- 
cial security benefits, 
unemployment com- 
pensation, union serv- 
and education, 

workmen’s compensa- 

tion and women’s ac- 
tivities. 

The responsibility of 
sponsoring and _ con- 
ducting a weekend la- 
bor school is divided 
between the councils 
and the Texas State 

The council selects facil- 


ices 


AFL-CIO. 
ities, chooses the courses, registers 
student-delegates and selects lectur- 


ers and instructors. The State AFL- 
CIO prepares manuals and course 
outlines, schedules and as- 
semblies, gives guidance in securing 
lecturers and instructors, and over- 
sees the program so that it will ac- 
cord with AFL-CIO policies. 

All this activity supplements the 
fine work of the various international 
unions in Texas which have active 
educational programs. Leaders in 
this field have been the Communica- 
tions Workers, the Machinists, the 
Oil Workers, the Carpenters, the 
Plumbers and Pipefitters, the Steel- 
workers, the Electrical Workers, the 
Rubber Workers and the Brewery 
Workers. 

The state office keeps the officers of 
more than 1,000 local unions posted 
on matters of interest to Texas work- 


classes 
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ers through a semi-monthly Texas 
State AFL-CIO Report that is sent to 
every local. 

The monthly Texas State AFL-CIO 
News is sent to 13,000 trade union 
leaders, student-delegates of all the 
labor schools, civic and _ political 
leaders. This publication carries no 
advertising. It contains such mate- 
rial as the monthly economic report 
covering unemployment, cost of liv- 
ing index, retail trade and other in- 
formation that is helpful to union 
negotiators; news items covering leg- 
islative and Congressional actions; 
workers’ education notes, NLRB de- 
cisions and other news needed by 
working people. The mailing list of 
this publication is growing steadily. 

More than 250 kits of materials on 
the subject of “right to work” laws 
have been distributed to school de- 
baters, teachers, clergymen and labor 
union officials exposing the mislabeled 
scheme to hamper, weaken and de- 
stroy effective unionism. Large quan- 
tities of “Ten Years of Folly,” our 
booklet on “right to work,” have also 
been distributed. 

This report on the Texas workers’ 
education program has attempted only 
to hit the high spots of that work. 
As indicated earlier, this program ties 
in closely with our other programs— 
political education, public education 
and public relations. 

The labor schools themselves serve 
as public relations vehicles. They 
enable the local labor movements to 
obtain good local publicity. At the 
same time union leaders learn about 
the techniques of public relations and 
are helped in their efforts to improve 
the public’s attitude toward the labor 
movement. In the same way the labor 
schools serve as a political education 
and organizational medium. 

Along with the schools the Texas 
State AFL-CIO carries on numerous 
other educational activities. It oper- 
ates a film library, maintains a speak- 
ers’ bureau, conducts a scholarship 
program and provides a news service 
for labor papers and news releases for 
general news outlets. 


The speakers’ bureau is a rela- 
tively new activity for the Texas 
AFL-CIO. While officers and staff 
members have always been available 
for talks to non-labor groups, we had 
made no intensive effort prior to re- 
cent months to obtain large numbers 
of such speaking engagements. 

Now we are lining up union lead- 
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ers over the state who will be avail- 
able for such appearances. We are 
actively seeking the opportunity to 
tell labor’s story. We have written 
to every college and university in the 
state. Our offer of programs plus 
literature has been taken up by many 
of the educational institutions. 

The economic growth and well-be- 
ing of Texas depend largely upon the 
progress made by the working people 
of the state. Improvements for the 
workers of Texas can be obtained only 
by dedication to the cause of our most 
precious possession—human beings. 

The Texas State AFL-CIO, working 
in cooperation with other groups, has 
recognized the need for political edu- 
cation and participation at the polls. 
As Thomas Jefferson once said, “The 
administration of the laws is more 
important than the making of them.” 


The workers of Texas have come in- 
creasingly to realize the truth of Jeff- 
erson’s words and of the statement 
that “bad public officials are elected 
by good citizens who don’t vote.” 

Through greater participation of 
trade unionists in legislative work- 
shops, conferences, weekend labor 
schools, women’s activities and public 
relations clinics, the “Folly of Texas” 
will one day become just a dismal 
memory. 

With the removal of the compul- 
sory open shop and the elimination of 
other anti-labor restrictions, more 
workers will be organized into unions 
of their own choosing, and their eco- 
nomic gains through collective bar- 
gaining, unhampered by the present 
unfair Texas laws, will benefit not 
only the working people but every 
segment of our population. 


Workers Are Good Neighbors 


community service resources 

over a wide area of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania last month to aid vic- 
tims of disastrous winter floods which 
claimed nearly 100 lives, left 16,000 
families homeless and caused damage 
estimated at over $100,000,000. 

In a dozen stricken communities in 
the two-state area, hundreds of mem- 
bers of AFL-CIO unions responded 
quickly to Red Cross pleas for volun- 
teers, and union facilities were con- 
verted into emergency evacuation cen- 
ters. 

Trade unionists played key roles in 
Ohio’s disaster operations, demon- 
strating the close link that exists be- 
tween the Red Cross and AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities. 

With thirty of Ohio’s eighty-eight 
counties hard hit by the disaster, the 
State AFL-CIO named the chairman 
of its community services committee 
—Ray Ross, regional director of the 
United Auto Workers in Springfield 
—to coordinate labor’s statewide par- 
ticipation in the relief operations. 

The Red Cross dispatched Kenneth 
L. Kramer of its Eastern regional 
headquarters, part of its labor liaison 
team with the national AFL-CIO-CSA, 
to Columbus to work with Mr. Ross 
in utilizing union manpower to the 
fullest extent. 

Joseph H. Mohler, one of two full- 


O RGANIZED labor mobilized its 


time CSA staff representatives in the 
Ohio capital, was appointed coordin- 
ator of an emergency surplus food 
distribution operation conducted by 
the Red Cross to ease the plight of the 
homeless. He rounded up scores of 
trucks and union crews to carry such 
basic commodities as butter, cheese, 
milk, corn meal and flour to the 
stricken communities, where the food 
was handed out in a tailgate opera- 
tion. 

The CSA machinery in Columbus 
went into action at the height of the 
disaster. 

A team of twelve labor volunteers 
took over responsibility for operat- 
ing communication facilities at the 
Red Cross disaster headquarters, 
nerve center of the rescue operations. 


RADE unionists helped man a Red 
Cross mobile disaster unit—one 

of four donated by the AFL-CIO in 
1957 — which was rushed to the 
flooded area from its home base in 
St. Louis. The canteen operated in 
the hardest-hit communities of Mount 
Vernon and Chillicothe on an 
around-the-clock basis, in an emer- 
gency feeding operation which cared 
for both victims and rescue workers. 
As the flood waters receded, labor 
turned its attention to helping in the 
massive Red Cross_ rehabilitation 
work. Sixty union volunteers a day 
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were mobilized in Columbus to aid in 
pumping out flooded cellars and 
homes and clearing silt-clogged fur- 
nace pipes and valves to provide heat. 

AFL-CIO representatives were ap- 
pointed to Red Cross advisory boards 
handling assistance for needy families 
in replacing household furnishings 
and repairing flood-damaged homes. 

Similar labor participation in the 
form of volunteer manpower helped 
backstop Red Cross relief operations 


in such other key Ohio cities as Cleve- 
land, Youngstown, Cincinnati and 
Dayton. 

In Pennsylvania, where flood wa- 
ters trapped twelve members of the 
Mine Workers in a Pittston coal mine, 
members of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers from nearby Wilkes-Barre 
were among the first to volunteer their 
services, 

Their efforts were being coordi- 


nated by Rosalie Brader, CSA 


The Leisure of Wage-Earners 
(Continued from Page 18) 


work. A substantial number of work- 
ers are semi-nomadic. Their leisure 
time is spent away from their fam- 
ilies and, in many cases, away from 
any facilities which would assist them 
in fully utilizing their leisure time. 

Working people, almost by defini- 
tion, are comparatively low paid. 
This has an effect on the leisure time 
available. Because their earnings are 
low, they bring up their families in 
homes where privacy is next to im- 
possible. Leisure-time pursuits re- 
quiring privacy at home, such as con- 
centrated study or serious reading, 
are in many cases beyond their reach. 

Income affects the use of leisure 
time. The executive may take his 
work home, but when he does have 
leisure time he has more money to 
do what he wants. He also generally 
lives in a home having more space 
and permitting individual privacy 
when needed. 

The spare time of many workers, 
including employes in service indus- 
tries, clerks and teachers as well as 
those in factories, is being used to en- 
large the pay envelope—or to pro- 
vide a second one. This practice has 
come to be known as “moonlighting.” 
It simply means taking an additional 
job in the hours away from a regular 
occupation. 

The practice jeopardizes union de- 
mands for shorter hours. It puts the 
union employer at a disadvantage in 
competing with another employer who 
makes use of this cheaper labor. 
Wage standards are threatened be- 
cause the “second job” man will ac- 
cept inferior working conditions and 
wages and is not so likely to be con- 
cerned about improving things in his 
regular place of employment. And 
the practice reduces job opportunities 
for those without any job at all. 
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Moonlighting cuts into the time 
normally used for sleep and recrea- 
tion, tending to make the worker unfit 
for his regular job. But some who 
work at two jobs want to use their 
“leisure” time that way. 

Many workers are using their lei- 
sure time positively. In the labor 
movement we know this. Most of the 
work of unions is still done on a 
voluntary basis by men and women 
who do a normal day’s work for their 
employer. 

Of course, unions are not the only 
organizations supported by the vol- 
untary efforts of working people. 
The same can be said for credit un- 
ions and cooperatives as well as a 
variety of clubs, lodges and societies. 

The willingness of working people 
to use their limited leisure time to 
support trade unions, credit unions 
and cooperatives has particular sig- 
nificance. This support is not solely 
explained by the fact that the pur- 
poses of these groups are economic. 

What sets unions, credit unions and 
cooperatives apart from other organi- 
zations bidding for the spare time of 
working people is that the former are 
by nature organizations for working 
people, made up of working people, 
who themselves establish the goals 
and set up the machinery to achieve 
these goals. 

The use of one’s leisure time to ac- 
tivate, to lead and to administer such 
organizations in itself sets up needs. 
These include skills in the conduct of 
meetings, in administrative practices, 
in human relationships, and the ac- 
quisition of new knowledge, perhaps 
in economics, in contemporary af- 
fairs, in politics, government, etc. 

Working people spend leisure time 
watching TV or listening to the radio. 
These certainly meet needs, and it is 


staff representative on the Wyoming 
Valley community chest. 

Scores of ILGWU members were 
rushed to Pittston, where they joined 
with the Red Cross and Salvation 
Army in feeding squads of rescue 
workers trying to reach the trapped 
miners. Forty-four other UMW mem- 
bers, below ground when the icy 
waters of the swollen Susquehanna 
River poured into the anthracite mine, 
were brought to the surface safely. 


important to recognize that man today 
is a mass-media animal. Although 
there are some who see evil in this, it 
cannot be denied. It should be noted, 
however, as far as television is con- 
cerned, that more and more people 
are learning how to turn the thing off 
and are becoming more selective. 

We are safe in assuming that there 
are a few basic needs which, when 
fulfilled, make for a happier and 
more significant life. Each of us, for 
example, should devote some time to 
the obligations of citizenship, and it 
should be said that this is an essential 
need not only for the individual but 
for the creation of a sane society. 

Industrial or life citizenship—in 
trade unions, cooperatives and the 
like—often sets in motion a growing 
sense of responsibility for what is 
happening in the larger world around 
us. Anyone who takes the trouble to 
investigate will find out that working 
people are using their leisure time 
for constructive pursuits, side by side 
with others in the community. 


Honest Abe 
(Continued from Page 7) 


In his first message to Congress, 
in 1861, Lincoln wrote these words 
on the relationship of capital and 
labor: 

“Labor is prior to and independent 
of capital. Capital is only the fruit 
of labor and could not have existed 
if labor had not first existed. Labor 
is the superior of capital and de- 
serves much the higher considera. 
tion.” 

In this sesquicentennial year many 
conservative and reactionary orators 
will be quoting Abe Lincoln to prove 
that he was their advocate. But trade 
unionists know that the real Lincoln 
was concerned with the rights of 
labor and the welfare of workers. 
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Claude Jodoin, president, Canadian 
Labor Congress—The foremost prob- 
lem facing Cana- 
dian trade un- 
ionists is unem- 
ployment. This 
was a matter of 
deep concern a 
year ago, and it 
is regrettable that 
so little has been 
done and_ that 
what has been done has been with 
such hesitation. 

Time and again we have pleaded 
for action which would bring together 
the entire resources of government, 
employers and unions to meet this 
challenge and combat this suffering. 
The action which has been taken 
has been far too limited and much too 
late. Surely the Canadian people 
cannot be expected to go through an- 
other year of heavy unemployment 
without seeing some forthright and 
courageous action taken. 

We expect that 1959 will be an 
important year for Canadian labor. 
One aspect of our activities in which 
there will be increased emphasis is 
that of public affairs. We are anxious 
to see all Canadians as well-informed 
as possible on the affairs of our 
country, and our efforts will be ex- 
panded in that direction. 





Charles de Gaulle, President of 
France—The call that the country has 
given me ex- 
presses its in- 
stinct for  self- 
preservation. If 
the country looks 
to me for leader- 
ship, that is be- 
cause it wishes to 
move, certainly 
not toward the 
easy way out, but toward effort and 
renewal. We have already made sev- 
eral great strides along the road to 
recovery. It was certainly high time 
to do so, for just before we got under 
way French unity was at the break- 
ing point, dragging everything down 
with it. 

I make no secret of the fact that 
for some time our country will be 
put to the test. But the recovery at 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


which we are aiming is such that it 
can repay us for everything. 

If this effort to put things in order 
again is not made—with the sac- 
rifices it requires and the hopes it 
engenders—we shall remain a coun- 
try in tow, swinging perpetually 
between tragedy and mediocrity. If, 
on the contrary, we succeed in the 
great national undertaking of finan- 
cial and economic recovery, what a 
step that will be along the road that 
will lead us to the top. 


R. G. Soderstrom, president, Illi- 
nois State AFL-Cl1O—Lawmakers in 
the various states 
have been driven 
to near - distrac- 
tion in recent 
years by enemies 
of labor who at- 
tempted to con- 
strue organiza- 
tional or recogni- 
tional picketing 
as an unlawful act. To the everlast- 
ing credit of the Illinois State AFL- 
CIO, its officers have never been stam- 
peded by the terrific screaming of 
anti-labor groups who would make 
it appear that a few abuses could not 
be corrected unless oppressive and re- 
strictive legislation was enacted—-leg- 
islation that would destroy the labor 
movement itself and its free collec- 
tive bargaining processes. 

It is gratifying that the United 
States Supreme Court, on January 
12, handed down a ruling which def- 
initely states that picketing can be 
banned by states only if violence is 
involved. This means that any leg- 
islation proposing to prohibit peace- 
ful picketing for legitimate objectives 
is unconstitutional. 

We of the Illinois State AFL-CIO 
have always-held that picketing for 
the purpose of extortion or to secure 
a bribe or a payoff is clearly recog- 
nized as a crime and is punishable 
under several provisions of the crim- 
inal code. 

Such crimes have been and are 
bitterly denounced by all responsible 
labor leaders and trade unions. The 
prompt enforcement of such laws has 
been and is now urged by them 
against the giver as well as the taker. 














Paul H. Douglas, Senator from 
Illinois—Unionism developed as a re- 
volt against star- 
vation wages, 
cruel long hours 
and industrial 
despotism inside 
the workshop. 
Unionism was a 
protest against 
the twenty - cent- 
an-hour wage, the 
twelve-hour day and the foreman who 
would fire at the drop-of a hat. By 
painful struggle, heroes and pioneers. 
seeing that in union there was 
strength, sought to organize their 
fellows. They were blacklisted, they 
were beaten up on the picket line and 
they were thrown into jail on trump- 
ed-up charges. Most of them, like 
Moses, died in the wilderness without 
ever seeing the promised land. 

But their sweat and blood and sac- 
rifice have built the labor movement. 
Whereas industry and political life 
were formerly almost completely 
dominated by the big employers, now 
a countervailing force has been 
brought into being. In most indus- 
tries the unions have created an 
equilibrium of power which is a 
necessary prerequisite for justice. 


Adlai Stevenson—World brother- 
hood has become an insistent, de- 
~ manding reality, 
thrust upon us 
whether we ac- 
cept it or not by 
a science that has 
broken down the 
fenees which had 
before separated 
the peoples of the 
world. The basic 
issue is no longer the supremacy of 
nations. It is the supremacy of 
man for survival or suicide. 

I think of John Donne’s marking 
of the times in history that “are 
pregnant with those old twins, hope 
and fear.” Surely this is such a time, 
a time not of catastrophe but of 
choice, not of disastér but of decision, 
a time when the preferment of our 
aspirations over our fears becomes 
the duty of citizenship in civilization. 

Science has forced humanity to 
a crossroad from which there is no 
escape—and just one road that leads 
upward. The choice is extinction or 
the human brotherhood that has been 
the vision of visionaries since the be- 
ginning of time. 
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Bo Wice 


WORK 
SAFELY 


KNOW AND FOLLOW 


SAFE WORK PRACTICES 








Work With Care 








AND NOW... 





Televtaion { 
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AMERICANS AT WORK fm 


A NEW TV FILM 
SERIES FEATURING 
UNION MEMBERS ) 





Tell your friends and neighbors to tune in LABOR’S OWN TV SHOW 








